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NORWICH  FREE  ACADEMY. 


WITH  AH  ACCOUNT  OP  RECENT  SCHOOL  MOVEMENTS  IN  NORWICH,  CONN. 


The  endowment  of  a  Free  Academy  in  the  town  of  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  by  a  few  large  hearted  men,  as  part  of  the  system  of 
public  instruction,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  liberality  to  the  cause 
of  education  and  science,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  recording.  The 
building  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school,  the  range  of 
studies  contemplated,  the  permanence  and  liberality  of  the  endow¬ 
ment,  and  the  history  of  the  educational  movement  which  ended  in 
the  present  organization  of  the  schools  of  Norwich,  are  matters  of 
such  general  interest,  that  we  have  asked  the  privilege  of  publishing 
the  Address  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  with  the  other  proceedings, 
at  the  recent  inauguration  of  the  institution.  As  an  appropriate  in¬ 
troduction,  and  summary  of  the  whole  movement  we  copy  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut  for  1856. 

Movements  were  commenced  about  twenty  years  since,  for  a  re-organization 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  Second  School  Society  of  Norwich.  The  usual  opposi¬ 
tion  originated  by  a  few  narrow-minded  tax-payers,  and  fanned  into  life  by  ambi¬ 
tious  demagogues,  was  arrayed  against  the  measure,  and  it  was  finally  defeated. 
The  whole  community  had,  however,  been  agitated  with  the  subject,  and  much 
good  seed  had  been  sown,  which  has  since  borne  beautiful  fruit.  For  ten  years  the 
citizens  of  Norwich  made  the  best  they  could  of  a  set  of  disjointed  schools, 
thrown  together  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at  gradation,  governed  by  six  inde¬ 
pendent  districts,  and  some  forty  school  officers,  and  supported  entirely  without 
taxation.  Good  men  labored  hard ;  but  almost  in  vain,  to  secure  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  under  the  existing  system,  good  schools. 

An  effort  was  then  made,  with  still  greater  earnestness,  to  improve  the 
schools,  without  any  attempt  at  re-organization.  They  were  regularly  visited. 
A  monthly  meeting  of  the  visitors  was  held,  at  which  the  condition  of  each 
school  was  minutely  reported.  Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  elevate  the 
schools.  The  success  was,  however,  but  partial.  After  a  trial  of  two  years, 
the  gentlemen,  whose  valuable  time  had  been  given  to  the  effort,  came  unani¬ 
mously  to  the  conclusion,  that  without  a  consolidation  of  at  least  the  more  cen¬ 
tral  school  districts,  and  the  thorough  grading  of  the  schools,  and  the  taxation 
of  property  for  the  support  of  schools,  this  labor  would  be  thrown  away.  The 
board,  accordingly  laid  before  the  school  society  a  proposition  for  inaugurating 
such  a  change.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  storm  !  A  few  (but  only  a  few)  of 
the  heavy  tax-payers  were  the  first  to  smell  treason.  They  passed  the  word  to 
a  set  of  men,  who  flourish  in  their  own  esteem,  by  exhibiting  their  powers  in 
thwarting  wliat  others  attempt  to  do.  The  usual  cry  was  raised,  ‘a  school  for 
the  rich !’  The  prejudices  of  poor  men  were  appealed  to.  This  very  class,  who 
were  to  be  most  benefitted  by  the  change,  were  excited  to  oppose  it.  Men  who 
had  been  paying  rate  bills  for  years,  clamored  against  the  proposition  to  sup- 
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port  schools  by  taxing  property.  Parents,  who  had  bitterly  complained  thai 
their  children  could  not  bo  as  well  educated  as  those  of  the  wealthy,  refused  to 
accept  a  plan  which  was  to  bring  the  highest  order  of  schools  within  their 
reach,  at  a  mere  nominal  expense.  The  intelligent  portion  of  the  community 
were,  however,  thoroughly  aroused.  Meeting  after  meeting  was  held.  Crowds 
attended  and  listened  to  the  discussions.  Light  was  rapidly  diffused.  The  op¬ 
position  became  desperate.  All  manner  of  offensive  personalities  were  made 
use  of  to  intimidate  those  who  were  inclined  to  bo  champions  of  the  good  cause. 
Still,  it  was  apparent,  by  incidental  votes,  that  a  large  and  an  increasing  majori¬ 
ty  were  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change.  This  majority,  however,  forbore  to 
press  the  question  to  a  decisive  vote.  They  publicly  avowed  their  intention  to 
postpone  linal  action,  until  the  whole  community  should  have  fully  examined 
the  question,  and  arrived  at  an  intelligent  decision  upon  it.  This  concession 
was  taken  advantage  of.  At  an  adjourned  meeting,  where  it  was  generally  un¬ 
derstood  no  decisive  action  was  to  take  place,  the  opposition  collected  a  large 
force,  very  many  of  whom  were  not  legal  voters,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
great  body  of  the  friends  of  the  measure,  voted  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
the  whole  subject.  No  sooner  had  this  been  accomplished,  than  a  general  re¬ 
gret  was  expressed  at  the  result,  even  among  those  who  had  boisterously  aided 
in  the  movement.  Many  declared,  that  had  they  expected  to  succeed,  they 
would  not  have  opposed  the  measure.  Their  leaders,  instead  of  receiving  the 
coveted  meed  of  applause  from  their  followers,  for  the  victory,  were  overwhelmed 
with  reproaches.  In  these  circumstances,  the  friends  of  reform  judged  it  wise 
to  cease  all  further  agitation  of  the  subject,  and  to  leave  the  responsibility  of 
the  consequences  upon  those  who  had  chosen  to  assume  it.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  schools  was  accordingly  left  in  their  hands.  They  appointed  such 
officers  as  they  chose,  and  no  attempt  was  made  in  any  form,  for  two  years,  to 
interfere  with  their  wishes.  During  this  time,  the  schools  sunk  to  a  lower  level 
than  ever.  Even  the  most  ignorant  and  prejudiced  could  not  fail  to  see  and 
feel  the  evil.  The  attendance  constantly  diminished,  until  it  was  ascertained 
that  only  about  one-third  of  the  children,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen, 
attended  school  at  all.  The  feeling  of  the  community  on  the  subject  was  be¬ 
coming  intense.  The  attention  of  the  people  having  been  so  thoroughly  arous¬ 
ed  by  previous  discussion,  every  defect  was  seen  as  in  a  focal  light.  Those  who 
had  been  distinguished  as  the  leaders  in  the  effort  to  defeat  the  proposed  re¬ 
forms,  found  themselves  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position.  They  were  daily 
reproached  as  the  authors  of  all  the  mischief.  The  first  fruit  of  this  ripened 
public  sentiment,  was  a  movement  for  the  endowment  of  a  free  high  school. 
Every  attempt  to  improve  the  lower  schools,  had  been  met  by  the  cry,  “You 
want  a  high  school !  You  want  a  school  for  the  rich,  and  mean  to  tax  the  poor  to 
pay  for  it !”  Some  thirty-five  individuals  accordingly  determined  that  they  would 
unite  and  establish  a  high  school  and  endow  it,  which  should  be  open,  free  of 
all  charge,  to  all  classes.  This  effort  was  successful,  some  eighty-five  thousand 
dollars  having  been  subscribed  for  that  purpose.  It  was  generally  understood 
that  as  soon  as  this  subscription  was  complete,  a  new  appeal  was  to  be  made  to 
the  school  society  to  acknowledge  this  magnificent  donation,  by  re-organizing 
their  lower  schools  on  the  plan  previously  rejected.  Before  this  plan  could  be 
carried  out.  it  was  ascertained  that  the  leaders  in  the  former  opposition  were 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  were  about  to  propose  the  same  thing !  Most 
gladly  the  friends  of  reform  left  the  business  in  their  hands.  The  result  was, 
that  a  consolidation  of  the  two  central  districts  of  the  city  was  effected,  a  vote 
was  passed,  unanimously,  to  purchase  one  of  the  most  valuable  lots  in  the  city, 
and  to  erect  the  noble  structure,  a  representation  of  which  is  here  given. 
Soon  after,  the  provisions  of  the  new  school  law  were  accepted,  a  Board  of 
Education  was  appointed,  the  ablest  teachers  were  engaged  at  liberal  salaries,  a 
perfect  gradation  of  schools  established,  and  every  provision  made  for  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  very  best  system  of  public  education.  When  the  Free  Acade¬ 
my  shall  go  into  operation,  Norwich  will  undoubtedly  be  furnished  with  public 
schools,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any  city  in  the  land,  not  excepting 
Boston  and  its  neighboring  municipalities.  This  history  shows  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished,  in  the  face  of  the  most  powerful  opposition,  by  determination,  pa- 
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tience  and  perseverance.  It  especially  shows  that  defeat  is  often  essential  to 
victory.  The  feeling  excited,  and  the  interest  awakened  by  these  repeated  de¬ 
feats,  have  secured  these  glorious  ends.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  citizens 
of  Norwich  are  justly  proud  of  their  schools,  and  that  the  expenditure  they  oc¬ 
casion  is  most  cheerfully  borne,  without  the  slightest  show  of  opposition. 

As  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  this  movement,  we  publish 
a  Circular,  addressed  to  a  few  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Norwich, 
which  seconded  by  the  unwearied  personal  efforts  of  the  author,  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  originated  and  gave  direction  to  the  efforts  which 
ended  in  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  the  Free  Academy. 
After  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  of  education  in 
Norwich,  the  author  remarks : 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  facts  in  the  case.  The  inquiry  now  arises — In 
what  way  may  these  evils  he  most  readily  removed ? 

Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest,  very  briefly,  some  considerations  which  go  to 
show  that  the  establishment  of  a  High  School,  on  an  independent  basis  and 
on  a  liberal  scale,  will  more  directly  and  surely  effect  the  object  in  view  than 
any  other  measure  we  can  adopt. 

Such  a  school  is  of  course  necessary  to  secure  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches  of  study,  for  which  we  have  almost  no  provision  now. 

It  is  necessary  to  introduce  system  and  gradation  into  the  lower  schools.  There 
must  be  a  standard  to  grade  by — a  unit  to  measure  with.  The  qualifications 
required  for  entering  the  High  School  will  furnish  such  a  standard.  Those  who 
control  the  High  School  can  raise  the  standard  as  rapidly  as  the  improvement 
in  the  lower  schools  will  allow.  Thus  gradually  and  almost  insensibly  all  the 
schools  in  the  city  will  be  elevated.  *  * 

This  inciting  influence  will  be  felt  also  by  parents,  committees,  and  districts. 
No  district  will  be  willing  to  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  the  High  School 
on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  its  own  schools.  The  reputation  of  grammar 
school  teachers  will  depend  on  the  number  of  scholars  they  get  into  the  High 
School.  This  will  raise  the  standard  in  the  grammar  school.  The  reputation 
of  the  Primary  school  teachers  will  depend  on  their  success  in  qualifying  their 
scholars  for  the  improved  grammar  school.  The  committees  in  charge  of  each 
school  will  sympathize  with  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The  parents  will  soon  be¬ 
come  interested.  No  district  will  wish  to  be  left  behind  in  the  honorable  com¬ 
petition.  A  new  life  will  thus  be  infused  into  all  our  schools.  A  new  stand¬ 
ard  will  gradually  be  adopted  in  all  our  districts.  Interest  and  activity  will 
take  the  place  of  apathy  and  indifference. 

This  seems  to  my  own  mind  the  readiest  and  surest  way  of  reforming  our 
whole  school  system.  By  means  of  a  High  School  we  can  lead  where  we  could 
never  force.  ¥e  can  gently  allure  those  upon  whom  our  arguments  and  re¬ 
monstrances  will  have  no  effect. 

A  board  of  enlightened  men  in  charge  of  a  High  School  could  in  fact,  without 
seeming  to  do  so,  control  the  schools  of  the  whole  city.  Gradually,  but  surely 
we  should  see  them  elevated  in  their  character,  enlarged  in  their  accommoda¬ 
tions,  deepening  in  interest,  and  extending  on  every  side  their  benign  and  ele¬ 
vating  influences. 

The  next  inquiry  that  claims  our  consideration  is — How  shall  a  Free  High 
School  he  established  and  sustained  f 
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There  are  but  two  ways: — 

1.  It  may  be  established  and  controlled  by  the  School  Society.* 

2.  It  may  be  endowed  by  private  munificence  and  managed  by  a  board  of 
Trustees  selected  by  the  founders. 

The  first  is  the  ordinary  method,  and  is  in  a  good  measure  successful  under 
the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  laws,  which  authorize  town  and  city  gov¬ 
ernments  to  establish  and  control  the  schools,  without  recourse  to  a  popular 
vote,  f  But  under  the  Connecticut  law  there  are  many  difficulties. 

1 .  There  is  always  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  vote  for  the  establishment  of 
such  institutions.  There  are  in  every  community  many,  whose  passions  and 
prejudices  can  be  easily  aroused  on  such  a  subject.  They  are  suspicious  of  those 
whom  they  term  the  aristocracy.  They  fear  that  some  cunning  plan  is  on  foot 
to  trample  upon  the  people.  They  think  that  in  some  way  they  are  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  hard  earnings  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich.  No  one  can  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  scenes  through  which  we  have  passed  in  this  city  in  discussing  this 
subject.  It  would  be  difficult  to  tempt  our  citizens  to  engage  in  such  a  contest 
again.  And  even  if  they  should,  success  would  be  very  doubtful.  What  a 
noble  vindication  would  the  course  now  proposed  furnish,  of  the  disinterested¬ 
ness  and  magnanimity  of  their  motives  in  previous  efforts ! 

2.  To  give  to  the  mass  of  our  voters  any  proper  conception  of  the  high  char¬ 
acter  of  such  a  school  as  we  need,  and  to  secure  suitable  appropriations  for  it, 
may  safely  be  set  down  as  an  impossibility.  We  need  a  school  that  shall  give 
to  young  ladies  the  best  possible  education  in  every  department , — an  education 
that  shall  fit  them  for  any  station  in  life.  We  need  a  school  that  shall  train 
our  young  men  in  classical,  mathematical,  and  scientific  study,  so  that  they  be 
fitted  for  college  or  any  department  of  business  fife.  We  ought  to  remove  the 
necessity  of  sending  our  children  out  of  town  in  order  to  obtain  an  education. 
But  who  will  undertake  to  make  the  men,  that  assemble  in  our  Town  Hall, 
comprehend  or  appreciate  a  plan  like  this  ? 

3.  The  management  of  the  school  must  be,  on  this  plan  in  the  hand  Df  the 
School  Society. 

What  an  opportunity  would  this  furnish  for  the  designing  to  ply  their  arts ! 

What  an  opportunity  for  every  passionate  man  whose  feelings  may  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  administration  of  wholesome  law,  to  work  fatal  injury  to  such 
a  school !  How  many  friends  of  rejected  applicants  for  admission  would  yearly 
be  added  to  the  discontented  mass ! 

Beside  how  little  do  large  numbers  of  the  voters  in  this  city,  or  any  other, 
know  about  the  proper  management  of  a  High  School.  They  have  never  at¬ 
tended  one ;  they  have  never  seen  one  in  practical  operation.  Most  of  these 
men  know  more  about  a  Bank,  or  an  Insurance  Company,  or  a  Manufacturing 
Company,  than  about  a  High  School.  But  how  much  would  the  stock  of  such 
a  company  be  worth  if  its  concerns  were  left  under  the  control  of  such  an  as¬ 
sembly  as  is  collected  in  one  of  our  School  meetings  ? 

The  great  danger  would  be  that  an  institution,  of  the  high  order  which  we 
contemplate,  would  be  so  stinted  in  its  commencement,  or  so  mismanaged  after¬ 
ward  as  to  prove  a  failure. 

*  The  School  Societies  were  abolished  by  the  Legislature  in  1856,  and  the  old  Town  Organ¬ 
ization  substituted  in  their  place. 

t  This  is  not  universally  the  case. 
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The  other  method  of  establishing  the  school  is  by  private  endowment.  The 
plan  would  be  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  land,  to  erect  the  building, 
and  to  establish  a  fund  sufficient  to  keep  the  building  in  repair,  purchase  fuel, 
&c. ;  and  also  to  raise  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  secure 
the  services  of  as  able  and  accomplished  a  corps  of  teachers  as  the  country 
affords. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  would  be  as  follows : 

1.  It  would  secure  for  the  city  through  all  tune,  a  school  of  the  highest  char¬ 
acter.  No  private  school  or  “boarding  school,’’  however  expensive,  could  pos- 
jbly  give  to  our  sons  or  daughters,  advantages  equal  to  those  offered  by  an  in- 
titution  thus  established  and  controlled.  This  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that 

rt  shall  be  liberally  endowed.  Tens  of  thousands  have  often  been  almost 
thrown  away  in  the  half-endowment  of  institutions  which  have  never,  on  that 
account,  secured  any  important  results. 

2.  It  would  secure  also  a  complete  system  of  Grammar,  Intermediate  and 
Primary  schools  of  a  high  order.  This  I  trust  has  already  been  shown,  and  it 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  results  of  the  enterprise. 

3.  It  would  place  not  only  the  High  School,  but  all  our  schools  under  the  act¬ 
ual  control  of  a  board  of  enlightened  men,  who  in  their  responsible  position 
would  make  the  science  of  education  a  study,  and  thus  direct  the  whole  system 
on  the  best  principles. 

4.  It  would  secure  for  our  children,  at  their  home,  an  education  of  the  high¬ 
est  order.  If  only  a  small  portion  of  the  money  which  has  been  spent  by  our 
citizens  for  twenty  years  past,  or  which  must  be  spent  for  twenty  years  to  come, 
for  inferior  advantages  in  distant  schools,  were  devoted  to  the  endowment  of' 
this  school,  an  ample  sum  would  at  once  be  secured.  The  plan  we  are  now 
pursuing  is  the  most  uneconomical,  as  well  as  the  most  unsatisfactory,  possible. 

5.  It  will  secure  our  children,  more  effectually  than  any  other  plan,  from 
contact  with  children  of  vulgar  manners  and  vicious  habits.  This  will  seem  to 
many,  a  singular  assertion  in  respect  to  a  public  free  school.  Yet  this  is  the 
teaching  of  experience.  Daniel  Webster  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  very 
emphatically  his  preference  of  well  regulated  public  schools  in  this  respect  to 
any  private  schools.  The  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Worcester,  after  call¬ 
ing  my  attention  to  the  remarkably  gentlemanly  and  lady-like  manners  of  the 
scholars,  during  the  time  of  recess,  remarked:  “we  find  that  the  thorough  edu¬ 
cation  required  of  those  who  enter  this  school  is  the  best  guarantee  of  refine¬ 
ment  of  manners  and  delicacy  of  feeling.”  I  listened  to  a  recitation  in  Yirgil 
from  two  boys,  one  a  son  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  the  other  the  son  of  an  Irish  laborer  in  his  employment.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  discover  any  difference  in  dress  or  demeanor,  only  that  the  Irish  boy 
seemed  rather  the  better  scholar  of  the  two.  Vice  and  vulgarity  are  confined 
to  no  class  in  society.  But  education  is  always  refining  and  purifying  in  its 
tendency.  In  a  private  school  the  vicious  and  the  vulgar  often  can  not  be  dealt 
with  as  they  deserve.  But  an  institution  like  this  would  be  so  independent  and 
so  strong,  that  it  could  expel  at  once  any  injurious  character,  before  he  could 
infect  his  fellows. 

6.  This  plan  if  carried  out,  will  doubtless  contribute  greatly  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  our  city. 

I  have  letters  from  prominent  gentlemen  both  in  Hartford  and  Providence, 
stating  it  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  intelligent  men,  that  the  recent  impulse 
given  to  business  in  those  places  and  the  great  rise  in  real  estate  “is  to  be 
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dated  from,”  says  one,  is  “mainly  to  be  ascribed  to,”  says  another,  “the estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  improved  system  of  schools.”  And  this  is  the  uniform  testimo¬ 
ny  which  comes  from  these  cities.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  number  have 
left  our  city,  and  many  have  been  deterred  from  coming  here,  on  account  of  our 
defective  system  of  schools.  What  enterprise  could  be  more  beneficent  and  at 
the  same  time  more  remunerative  than  the  one  now  proposed?  “There  is  that 
scattereth  and  yet  increasetli,  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
lendeth  to  poverty 

7.  We  have  the  testimony  of  experience  in  favor  of  this  plan  of  private  en¬ 
dowment. 

The  Putnam  Free  School  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  was  endowed  by  Oliver 
Putnam,  Esq.,  of  Newbury.  The  building  and  land  cost  $26,000.  The  fund 
for  the  support  of  teachers  is  $50,000.  The  object  of  the  founder  was  to  raise 
the  standard,  especially  of  Common  School  Education.  I  am  informed  that  the 
effect  has  been  truly  wonderful. 

The  plan  then,  which  is  now  proposed,  is  the  establishment,  by  private  en¬ 
dowment,  of  a  Classical  and  English  Free  Academy  of  the  highest  order.  [Here 
follows  the  plan  since  realized.] 

The  plan  now  presented  is  designed  to  secure  all  the  educational  facilities 
which  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  entire  community  for  all  time.  It  is 
designed  to  reach  and  benefit  every  class  in  society.  It  is  designed  to  elevate 
and  perfect  schools  of  every  grade.  It  is  designed  to  accomplish  by  associated 
effort,  what  individuals  can  secure  for  themselves  and  their  children,  only  by 
great  pains-taking  and  expenditure.  It  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  the  true 
wealth  of  a  nation  is  the  cultivated  talent  of  its  citizens.  It  will  seek  out  gen¬ 
ius,  whenever  it  is  to  be  found,  and  will  educate  it  for  the  common  weal.  If 
there  be  any  here,  in  any  of  the  walks  of  life,  who  are  fitted  to  become  the  fu¬ 
ture  Fultons,  and  Whitneys,  and  Websters,  and  Washingtons  of  our  land — it 
will  awaken  and  develop  their  dormant  power.  Franklin  owed  all  he  was,  and 
his  country  owed  all  he  did  for  her,  to  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  There 
may  be  Franklins  here,  and  even  those  greater  than  he.  Is  not  a  plan  thus 
comprehensive,  more  truly  economical,  than  one  half  as  costly,  but  fitted  to  se¬ 
cure  only  a  tithe  of  its  benefits  ?  In  asking  you  to  lend  an  aid  to  this  enter¬ 
prise,  commensurate  with  the  interests  involved,  the  inducement  can  be  deci¬ 
dedly  held  out  that  you  will  do  a  permanent  wqrk,  a  thorough  work,  a  patri¬ 
otic  work,  an  economical  work,  a  work  which  will  be  pecuniarily  remunerative 
in  its  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  a  work  for  your  children  and 
for  your  children’s  children,  a  work  for  all  the  generations  that  are  to  succeed 
each  other  upon  this  soil,  a  work  for  which  each  of  these  generations  shall  sue. 
cessively  bless  you,  a  work  upon  which  God  shall  smile,  and  which  will  be  a 
source  of  the  purest  satisfaction  to  your  own  mind  through  all  your  remaining 
years  on  earth. 

Asking  your  pardon  for  the  great  length  of  this  communication,  which  I  have 
found  myself  quite  unable  to  compress  within  narrower  limits,  and  begging  that 
these  suggestions  may  receive  your  early  and  careful  consideration,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully,  John  P.  Gulliver. 

It  is  not  often  the  privilege  of  the  projector  of  such  an  enterprise 
to  be  called  on  to  inaugurate  the  institution  as  Mr.  Gulliver  was — 
and  to  perform  the  pleasing  duty  as  Mr.  Gulliver  did,  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1856. 


ADDRESS. 


We  have  assembled  to  dedicate  a  costly  and  noble  structure  to 
the  cause  of  education.  It  is  an  occasion  which  might  very  par¬ 
donably  be  employed  in  congratulation  and  rejoicing.  Whether 
we  look  upon  this  beautiful  territory,  consecrated  to  the  uses  of 
learning,  or  upon  this  ample  building,  of  whose  halls  fair  science 
is  henceforth  to  be  sole  mistress,  or  upon  this  great  endowment — 
a  legacy  from  the  present  to  all  succeeding  generations, — or  upon 
those  other  generous  gifts,  which  are  to  station  in  our  cabinets  an 
elegant  philosophical  apparatus,  and  to  cover  these  walls  with  the 
works  of  the  learned  and  the  great  of  all  ages,  we  see,  on  every 
hand,  the  gathering  materials  for  a  magnificent  enterprise,  whose 
successful  beginnings  and  prospective  results,  no  enlarged  mind 
can  contemplate  without  a  thrill  of  exultation  and  delight.  Such 
comprehensive  plans,  with  so  generous  an  execution  of  them,  make 
us  think  better  of  human  nature.  They  inspire  hope  for  the 
future  of  our  country  and  the  world.  They  deepen  the  conviction 
that  there  is  a  God  on  high  who  is  steadily  advancing  the  race  to 
dignity,  purity  and  peace. 

Yet  we  feel  no  disposition  to  hold  a  jubilee  over  what  has 
been  accomplished.  We  celebrate  to-day  not  an  achievement 
but  a  beginning.  The  collecting  of  these  material  resources  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  work  we  have  to  do.  We  have  now 
to  commence  our  spiritual  building.  We  have  to  provide  an 
endowment  of  learning,  and  of  skill  and  of  genius.  We  have 
to  mark  out  a  territory  of  science  around  which  we  shall  lay 
our  curriculum  of  study.  We  have  to  devise  an  apparatus  which 
shall  move  responsive  to  the  laws  of  thought.  We  have  not 
merely  to  place  libraries  upon  our  shelves,  but  to  store  minds  with 
ideas,  logically  placed  and  delicately  wrought,  to  be  an  ornament 
and  a  treasure  forever. 

We  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  here  is  a  great  labor. 
To  conceive  correctly,  and  to  image  forth  to  the  thoughts,  the 
ideal  of  such  an  enterprise,  is  a  work  demanding  a  gifted  intellect, 
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a  large  learning  and  ample  experience  in  the  science  of  teaching. 
To  realize  the  ideal  will  be  the  labor  of  many  long  years.  It  will 
require  patience,  talent,  scholarship,  great  steadiness  of  manage¬ 
ment,  and  great  determination  of  purpose.  It  can  only  be  reached 
by  gradual  approximations.  It  will  demand  the  united  action  of 
patrons,  and  trustees,  and  teachers,  and  scholars,  and  parents. 

Our  eye  then  to  day  is  upon  the  future  rather  than  upon  the 
past.  The  emotion  of  anxiety  overcomes  that  of  exultation.  And 
we  have  gathered  these  wise  and  learned  men  about  us,  we  have 
summoned  this  intelligent  assemblage  of  our  fellow-citizens,  to 
consult  upon  this  great  problem  and  to  obtain  their  aid  in  fixing 
the  boundaries  of  our  institution,  in  determining  its  place  among 
the  sisterhood  of  schools,  and  in  laying  down  the  general  principles 
which  should  govern  its  administration. 

As  you  have  learned  from  the  resolutions  read  in  your  hearing, 
I  speak  to-day  in  the  name  of  the  founders  of  the  Institution.  So 
far  as  any  fixed  views  are  now  advanced  in  regard  to  the  aim  and 
plan  of  the  school,  they  should  be  regarded  as  an  exposition  of  the 
wishes  of  those  who  have  established  it,  having  been  approved  by 
their  formal  vote.*  They  desire  in  this  manner  to  place  in  the 
archives  of  the  Academy  a  full  exposition  of  their  plans,  for  the 
information  and  guidance  of  those  who  shall  succeed  to  its  man¬ 
agement. 

Following  the  order  laid  down  in  the  resolution  which  is  to  be 
my  guide,  I  will  attempt  to  unfold  the  designs  of  the  founders  of 
the  Norwich  Free  Academy,  by  a  historical  review  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  had  its  origin,  and  afterward  by  a  more 
direct  discussion  of  the  nature  and  aim  of  the  enterprise. 

The  first  settlers  of  Norwich,  like  all  the  early  colonists  of  New 
England,  regarded  schools  for  their  children,  one  of  the  prime 
necessities  of  the  social  state.  As  soon  as  a  few  scattered  cabins 
had  been  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Yantic  and  even  before  the 
war-whoop  of  the  contending  Mohegans  and  Narragansetts  had 
ceased  to  echo  along  its  banks,  we  find  the  schoolmaster  abroad 
in  the  infant  settlement.  Mr.  John  Birchard  has  the  honor  of 
heading  the  worthy  train  of  Norwich  teachers,  receiving  in  return 
for  nine  months’ service  in  the  year,  £26,  provision  pay.  This 
substantial  remuneration,  which  doubtless  brought  more  potatoes 
to  his  cellar  and  corn  to  his  crib,  than  ten  times  that  amount 
would  do  at  present,  was  supplied  by  a  contribution  of  9s.  from 


*  For  the  historical  matter  the  author  alone  is  responsible. 
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each  scholar,  the  town  making  up  the  deficit.  The  next  mention 
of  school  matters  upon  the  town  records  bears  date  1678,  when  it 
was  voted  that  “  Mr.  Dan’l  Mason  should  be  improved  as  a  school¬ 
master  for  nine  months  ” — the  meaning  probably  being,  not  that 
the  town  should  improve  Mr.  Mason,  but  that  Mr.  Mason  should 
improve  the  town.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  1680,  the  first 
formal  town  meeting  was  held  for  the  special  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  town  school,  at  which  the  whole  matter  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  selectmen,  with  the  following  strict  injunctions.  They 
should  see  “  1.  That  parents  send  their  children.  2.  That  they  pay 
their  just  proportion.  3.  That  they  take  care  that  the  parents  be 
not  oppressed,  espeshally  such  as  are  disabled.  4.  That  any  addi¬ 
tional  expenses  is  a  charge  to  the  town  and  to  be  gathered  as  any 
other  rates.  5.  Whatever  else  is  necessary  to  a  prudent  carrying 
through  this  occation,  is  committed  to  the  discreshon  of  ye  sd 
select  men.”  * 

In  1787  an  endowed  free  Grammar  School  went  into  operation, 
which  was  established  by  a  legacy  of  £500  from  Dr.  Daniel  La- 
tlirop.  Dr.  L.  is  distinguished  as  having  been,  in  partnership  with 
his  brother  Joshua  Lathrop,  for  a  long  time  the  only  Druggist  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  which  business  he  rapidly  amassed  a 
fortune,  gaining  meanwhile  the  highest  regard  of  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  for  his  far-reaching  views  and  large  generosity.  Could  that 
fund  of  £500  have  been  preserved  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  donor,  and  made  the  nucleus  of  other  donations  as  liberal 
for  the  times  as  his,  what  magnificent  results  might  have  been 
rolled  up  during  the  seventy  years  which  have  succeeded !  Owing 
to  restrictions  in  the  will,  providing  that  the  school  should  be  kept 
eleven  months  in  the  year  and  eight  hours  each  day,  the  town  was 
at  last  obliged  to  relinquish  the  legacy  and  to  forego  the  benefits  of 
the  large  and  flourishing  school,  which,  for  many  years,  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  it.  Yet  the  design  and  the  deed  are  none  the  less 
praiseworthy.  The  name  of  one  who  at  that  early  period  so 
fully  comprehended  the  importance  of  free  schools  of  a  superior 
order,  and  who  so  liberally  provided  for  them,  should  be  mentioned 
with  high  honor  upon  our  educational  annals.  Mr.  William  Bald¬ 
win  was  a  distinguished  teacher  in  this  school.  Among  his  pupils 
were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nevins,  of  Baltimore,  the  lion.  Jabez  Hunt¬ 
ington  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Strong,  of  Norwich,  Gardner  and 


*  History  of  Norwich,  by  Miss  Caulkins. 
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Samuel  Howland,  of  New  York,  the  projectors  and  principal 
proprietors  of  the  Panama  R.  R.,  together  with  several  of  the 
elder  among  the  patrons  of  this  Institution.  The  pupils  educated 
in  the  endowed  school  of  1787  have  been  among  the  leading  pro¬ 
jectors  of  the  endowed  school  of  185G!  From  this  center  let 
similar  influences  go  forth,  and  let  the  circle  widen  forever! 

In  1600  the  records  inform  us — “The  Town  orders  a  Public 
School :  4 d.  a  scholar  to  be  paid  by  the  parent  or  master  and 
the  balance  to  be  raised  by  the  Townsmen  by  supply  rates.”  In 
1700  and  in  1701,  school-houses  were  ordered  to  be  built  at  the 
expense  of  the  town.  Taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  as  well 
as  for  the  erection  of  school-houses,  are,  it  will  be  observed,  no 
new  thing  in  Norwich. 

About  these  days  flourished  a  noted  teacher, — Miss  Sally 
Smith, — of  whom  many  striking  reminiscences  are  preserved 
among  the  grey-headed  boys  and  girls  among  us.  Miss  Sally 
taught  no  less  than  three  generations  of  trembling  pupils,  confining 
her  instructions  chiefly  to  the  mysteries  of  English  spelling.  She 
was  greatly  distinguished  for  her  success  in  this  department  and 
still  more  for  her  uncommon  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 
The  legends  still  current  among  us  of  this  lady’s  severity  with 
the  rod  are  quite  astounding.  They  correspond,  unfortunately, 
with  the  usual  reminisences  of  the  school-teachers  of  those  days. 
After  all  her  usefulness,  she  died  at  last  unlionored,  but  not  for¬ 
gotten,  within  the  walls  of  the  poor-house, — a  warning  to  all  who 
attempt  to  control  the  warm  impulses  of  childhood  by  no  other 
•power  than  the  iron  rule  of  mere  brute  force.  The  times,  however, 
should  have  borne  the  reproach  rather  than  the  teacher.  From  the 
year  1795  and  onward,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Woodbridge,  the  father 
of  the  Geographer,  kept  a  boys  and  girls  school  in  the  house  now 
occupied  by  Gen.  Williams.  To  quote  again  from  the  history  of 
Miss  Caulkins,  “  The  exhibitions  of  this  school  were  deemed 
splendid,  and  great  was  the  applause  when  Miss  Mary  Hunting- 
ton  came  upon  the  stage,  dressed  in  green  silk  brocade,  a  crown 
glittering  with  jewels  encircling  her  brows,  and  reading  Plato,  to 
personate  Lady  Jane  Grey,  while  young  Putnam,  the  son  of  the 
old  General,  advanced  with  nodding  plumes  to  exjiress  his  tender 
anxieties  for  her  in  the  person  of  Lord  Guilford  Dudley.” 

That  the  schools  of  Norwich  during  the  last  century  repaid  well 
the  care  and  money  devoted  to  them  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
they  furnished  to  the  country  five  Presidents  of  Colleges,  among 
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whom  we  find  the  distinguished  names  of  Fitch,  the  Founder  and 
President  of  Williams ;  Backus,  President  of  Hamilton ;  Kirk¬ 
land,  President  of  Harvard ;  and  Wheelock,  President  of  Dart¬ 
mouth.  The  names  of  numerous  prominent  civilians  and  military 
men  might  be  added  to  this  list.  The  name  of  President  Nott, 
of  Union,  should  perhaps  also  be  mentioned,  since  he  received  his 
early  education  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  town,  under  the 
direction  of  his  brother,  who  often  boasted  that  he  had  taught  the 
distinguished  orator  all  the  elocution  he  ever  learned,  in  the  corner 
of  one  of  the  home-lots  of  the  Franklin  Glebe. 

In  .1807  a  Boys’  School  was  established  in  the  building  now 
standing  upon  the  Little  Plain,  by  Capt.  Charles  Rockwell,  Dr. 
Dwight  Ripley,  Major  Joshua  Perkins,  and  others.  This  was 
called  “The  Chelsea  Grammar  School;”  was  designed  chiefly 
for  classical  study.  Its  first  teacher  was  Dr.  Jonathan  Knight,  of 
New  Haven.  Hon.  Jonathan  Barnes,  of  Middletown,  Mr.  Ros¬ 
well  C.  Smith,  the  writer  of  school-books,  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  of 
Hartford,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams,  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Wyllys  Warner,  of  New  Haven,  were  among  the  teachers  in  this 
school.  This  school  was,  in  later  years,  revived  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Rockwell,  the  son  of  its  early  patron,  and  the 
building  now  standing  upon  the  spot  was  erected  by  subscription. 
Many  of  the  present  citizens  of  Norwich  received  their  early  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  “  Chelsea  Grammar  School.” 

In  1812  Miss  Lydia  Maria  Huntley,  (now  Mrs.  Sigourney,)  of 
whom  her  native  town  is  justly  proud,  as  a  scholar  trained  in  Nor¬ 
wich  Schools,  and  Miss  Nancy  Maria  Hyde,  established  a  Female 
Seminary  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Edwin  Gavitt,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Little  Plain,  which  flourished  for  some 
years.  A  school  known  as  “  The  Proprietors’  School,”  was  also 
an  institution  of  importance.  The  building  stood  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Town  Hall,  and  has  since  been  converted  into  a  stable. 

In  the  year  1815  a  change  took  place  in  the  organization  of  the 
public  schools.  Upon  the  settlement  of  the  parishes  of  Lisbon, 
Franklin  and  Bozrah,  the  whole  control  of  the  schools  had  passed, 
by  law,  from  the  town,  to  the  ecclesiastical  societies  therein  estab¬ 
lished,  and  at  the  above  date  these  societies  were  again  sub-divided 
into  nearly  forty  school  districts.  The  evil  influence  of  these 
numerous  independent  jurisdictions  was  felt  during  all  this  period 
and  is  felt  more  and  more  as  the  country  becomes  more  densely 
populated.  Private  schools  were  at  the  same  time  numerous,  as 
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they  must  be  when  public  schools  decline.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  school  for  young  ladies,  kept  in  the  building  now 
occupied  by  the  City  Post  Office,  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Jedi- 
diali  Morse,  the  author  of  the  “American  Universal  Geography,” 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  no  small  portion  of  the  culture 
and  intelligence  which  have  characterized  the  mothers  of  the 
present  generation  of  scholars  among  us. 

In  the  year  1827  a  proposal  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Greene, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Gilman,  and  others,  to  establish  an  Academy  in  Nor¬ 
wich  on  the  joint  stock  principle,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000.  The 
shares  were  readily  taken,  but  there  being  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  location,  the  enterprise  was  at  last  abandoned.  Soon  after, 
Mr.  Thomas  Robinson  selected  the  lot  near  the  Town  Hall,  where 
the  building  stands  which  was  recently  occupied  as  a  boys’  school, 
for  a  Female  Seminary.  After  drawing  a  plan  of  the  proposed 
building,  he  obtained  subscriptions  to  the  stock,  and  secured  the 
erection  of  the  “  Norwich  F emale  Academy.”  Many  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  last  named  project,  united  in  this. 

In  1838,  the  Legislature  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  common  schools  in  Connecticut,  by  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
better  supervision  of  these  schools,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  whose  duty  it  was  made  to 
collect  and  disseminate  information,  to  discover,  devise,  and  recom¬ 
mend  plans  of  improvement  in  the  organization,  administration 
and  instruction  of  the  schools,  and  through  the  labors  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  to  awaken,  enlighten,  and  elevate  public  sentiment  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  subject  of  popular  education.  In  pursuance  of 
these  objects  a  series  of  conventions  were  held  in  each  county  in 
the  autumn  of  1838,  composed  of  school  officers,  teachers,  and 
friends  of  school  improvement.  The  convention  for  New  London 
county  was  held  in  Norwich,  on  the  6tli  of  November,  before  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  delivered  an 
address,  in  which  he  advocated  as  the  conditions  of  any  thorough 
and  permanent  improvement  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State — 
1.  An  immediate  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  schools,  by  which 
each  city  and  village  should  constitute  one  district  with  power  to 
lay  taxes  and  establish  a  gradation  of  schools ;  and  each  town  be 
made^  school  society  with  similar  powers,  exercised  through  a 
single  committee.  2.  An  immediate  and  thorough  renovation  of 
the  school-houses,  so  as  to  make  them  attractive  and  promotive  of 
the  health,  comfort,  and  successful  labor  of  teacher  and  pupils. 
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3.  The  consolidation  of  districts  in  cities  and  villages  under  exist¬ 
ing  laws,  and  the  establishment  forthwith  of  a  Public  High  School 
in  each  society,  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  should  be  “good 
enough  for  the  best  and  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest  family.” 

4.  The  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation,  which  had  ceased  to 
be  obligatory  since  1822,  by  each  school  society  in  aid  of  the 
avails  of  the  School  Fund,  and  of  rates  of  tuition  collected  in 
advance  of  the  opening  of  the  school  for  the  payment  of  teachers. 

5.  The  selection  of  teachers  in  reference  to  their  natural  aptitude 
to  teach,  and  their  previous  special  training  for  the  duties  of  the 
school-room,  and  their  examination  by  a  County  Board.  6.  The 
establishment  of  one  or  more  Normal  Schools  by  the  State,  or  by 
voluntary  association,  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers,  and 
the  assembling  of  teachers’  classes  or  conventions  for  a  few  weeks 
in  each  year,  in  the  several  counties,  for  a  review  of  the  best 
methods  of  school  government  and  instruction.  7.  The  faithful 
administration  by  school  committees  of  the  laws  relating  to  schools, 
as  they  exist,  or  as  they  may  be  amended,  and  the  awakening  of 
public  and  parental  interest  in  the  condition  and  improvement  of 
the  schools  by  the  publication  of  an  annual  report,  and  by  the 
circulation  among  school  officers,  teachers  and  parents  of  a  period¬ 
ical  exclusively  devoted  to  schools  and  education.  The  delivery 
of  this  address  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  and  in 
the  evening*  the  various  topics  were  discussed  and  enforced  by 
members  of  the  convention  for  our  own  and  other  towns  in  the 


*  The  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  for  December,  1838,  thus 
speaks  of  the  Evening  Session. 

“  There  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  debates,  which  this  movement  in 
behalf  of  our  Schools  has  called  forth.  The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Foster,  as  to  the 
difficulty,  if  not  the  impracticability,  of  making  our  School  System  as  thor¬ 
ough  as  that  of  Prussia ; — of  Dr.  Hooker,  on  the  importance  of  linking  our 
schools  in  with  our  town  policy,  so  as  to  make  it  the  interest  of  all  to  look 
after  their  management,  as  after  the  expenditures  for  roads  and  bridges  ; — of 
Mr.  Rockwell,  on  the  necessity  of  making  our  common  schools  better,  before 
we  can  expect  parents  who  are  able  and  willing  to  support  private  schools,  to 
give  them  up ; — of  Dr.  Eaton,  on  the  improvement  which  a  gradation  of 
schools  would  effect,  so  as  to  bring  the  younger  children,  where  it  is  practicable, 
under  female  teachers,  and  the  older  and  moi'e  advanced  under  a  competent 
male  teacher,  and  on  the  importance  of  creating  a  County  Board,  or  Senato¬ 
rial  District  Board,  of  School  Examiners  and  Inspectors  ; — of  Mr.  F.  A.  Per¬ 
kins,  on  the  necessity  of  going  up  to  the  fountain  head  in  our  plans  of  im¬ 
provement,  and  providing  seminaries  where  teachers  could  be  specifically 
trained  for  their  arduous  employment ; — of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McEwen,  of  New 
London,  in  his  searching  inquiries  into  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  the 
school  committees  had  been  performed  ; — of  Mr.  Breed,  as  to  the  miserable 
policy  of  hiring  cheap  teachers,  &c. : — these,  and  other  suggestions,  were  well 
calculated  to  interest  and  instruct  all. 

The  President  of  the  Convention,  Hon.  Calvin  Goddard,  in  acknowledgino- 
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county.  In  this  and  similar  conventions  held  in  this  and  other 
towns  of  the  county  and  state,  the  seeds  of  a  thorough  school 
reform  were  sown  broadcast  over  the  community,  which  would 
have  ripened  sooner  but  for  untoward  political  influences. 

In  January,  1839,  a  serious  effort  was  made  to  effect  a  reform 
in  the  schools  of  the  society.  This  movement  took  its  rise  in 
t  lie  debates  of  the  Norwich  Mechanics  Association,  in  whose  meet¬ 
ings  the  question  had  been  discussed  at  intervals  for  two  years, 
“Is  the  School  Fund  of  Connecticut,  as  at  present  used,  an  injury 
or  a  benefit  to  our  schools?”  The  conviction  became  at  last  quite 
universal,  that  without  additional  taxation  of  property  for  the 
support  of  schools,  the  fund  is  a  decided  injury  to  the  cause  it 
was  intended  to  promote.  A  petition  was  accordingly  prepared, 
praying  the  Legislature  to  grant  to  school-districts  the  power  of 
imposing  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  in  May,  1839,  drawn  up  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  in  pursuance  of 
the  recommendation  of  his  report  for  that  year,  school-districts  as 
well  as  school  societies  were  authorized  to  provide  one  or  more 
school-houses,  to  employ  one  or  more  teachers,  establish  a  public 
library,  and  to  impose  taxes  on  property  for  these  and  other  school 
purposes.  In  addition  to  the  power  by  societies  of  consolidating 
one  ©r  more  districts,  adjoining  school-districts,  were  authorized  to 
associate  together  and  form  a  union  district  with  power  to  maintain 
a  union  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  older  and  more  advanced 
scholars  of  such  associated  districts. 

After  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  subject  of  forming  a  Union 
District  out  of  the  two  districts  into  which  the  village  of  Green¬ 
ville  was  divided,  in  one  of  which  a  gradation  of  schools  had 
already  been  established  in  a  new  school-house  with  two  rooms, 
erected  in  1837 — was  fully  discussed,  and  resulted  in  re-uniting 
the  two  districts  under  the  name  of  the  Greeneville  School  District, 
in  the  erection  of  an  additional  school-house,  and  an  extension  of 
the  system  of  gradation  already  introduced.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  united  district  was  held  August  14th,  1839,  and  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  went  into  operation  in  December  of  the  same  year.  The 
movement  was  popular.  The  children  became  deeply  interested. 
Better  teachers  were  procured,  and  in  1841,  a  class  of  lads  were 


a  vote  of  thanks  which  was  enthusiastically  passed,  said  he  had  never  pre¬ 
sided  over  a  meeting  characterized  by  greater  harmony,  and  interest ;  or 
where  he  had  more  occasion  to  be  proud  of  the  ability  and  eloquence  of  the 
speakers.” 
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prepared  for  College,  one  of  wliom  graduated  at  Brown  University, 
another  bore  away  the  highest  honors  from  Yale,  and  a  third,  after 
a  scientific  course  at  New  Haven,  became  distinguished  as  a 
Chemist  in  connection  with  the  British  Survey  in  Canada,  and  is 
now  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Quebec.  During 
that  year  this  school  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  dis¬ 
trict  school  in  the  State.  During  the  fifteen  years  which  have 
succeeded,  these  schools  have  maintained  their  excellence  and 
their  popularity.  The  enterprise  (  of  the  citizens  of  Greeneville 
has  been  a  standing  rebuke  to  other  portions  of  the  town.  These 
schools  are  greatly  indebted  for  their  establishment  and  continued 
efficiency  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  William  H.  Coit,  of  Greeneville. 

In  the  spring  of  1840,  the  Bev.  S.  B.  Paddock  and  Mr. 
Francis  A.  Perkins,  a  sub-committee  of  the  Board  of  Visitors, 
submitted  a  report  to  the  Society,  in  which  they  recommended  that 
the  number  of  districts  be  reduced  to  three,  viz. :  “the  1st,  2d 
and  3d,  to  constitute  the  first ;  the  3d  and  4th  at  the  Falls,  the 
second ;  and  the  old  5th  and  7tli,  now  united  in  Greeneville,  the 
third”  The  scholars  were  to  be  classified  in  each  district  by 
placing  the  girls  and  boys  under  eight  years  of  age  under  female 
teachers,  and  the  girls  over  eight  by  themselves  under  female 
teachers,  and  the  boys  under  a  male  teacher  with  female  assistants.” 
The  schools  at  Greeneville  were  to  be  continued  as  they  were  in 
three  schools  which  were  “  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  State.” 
This  plan  was,  after  some  discussion,  adopted  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  but  was  reconsidered  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and 
the  project  was  for  that  time  abandoned. 

The  condition  of  our  schools  for  several  succeeding  years  was 
truly  lamentable.  The  various  departments  of  instruction  were 
arranged  without  any  defined  system  of  gradation.  Many  of  them 
were  kept  in  crowded,  unventilated,  and  sometimes  even  filthy 
rooms.  The  teachers  were  inadequately  paid.  School-meetings 
commanded  an  attendance  of  from  ten  to  twenty  persons  only,  and 
the  whole  subject  of  education  seemed  to  occupy  a  very  subordi¬ 
nate  place  in  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large.  The 
exertions  of  some  individual  teacher  would  occasionally  elevate  a 
particular  school.  But  unsustained  by  the  support  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  portions  of  a  well  compacted  system,  it  would  soon  sink  back 
again  to  the  general  level.  But  very  few  of  the  children  in  the 
public  schools  received  a  thorough  training  even  in  the  rudiments 
of  an  English  education,  while  no  facilities  for  higher  study  were 
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afforded  to  those  who  desired  to  become  master  mechanics,  accom¬ 
plished  navigators,  or  thorough  business  men.  Preparation  for 
college  and  professional  life  was  confined  to  the  rich.  No  poor 
boy,  however  great  his  talents,  or  noble  his  aspirations,  could  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  classical  study. 

About  the  year  1848,  six  gentlemen,  deeply  interested  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  reform,  undertook  the  office  of  school  visitors,  determined 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  accomplish  it,  the  schools  should  be  made 
thorough  and  efficient,  without  a  change  of  system.  A  school-dis¬ 
trict  was  assigned  to  each  of  five  members  of  the  board,  the  schools 
of  which  should  be  under  his  immediate  care,  while  to  the  sixth 
was  committed  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole.  The 
schools  were  all  visited  at  least  once  in  a  month  and  their  condition 
reported  to  the  board.  After  two  years’  trial  of  their  efforts, 
though  some  gratifying  improvement  had  been  made,  the  board 
came  unanimously  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  could  be  accom¬ 
plished,  which  would  repay  the  outlay  of  time  and  labor,  unless  the 
whole  system  of  organization  were  radically  changed.*  Accord¬ 
ingly  in  December,  1849,  they  recommended  to  the  society  the 
same  plan  of  consolidation  and  gradation  which  had  been  adopted 
and  rejected  eleven  years  before,  omitting  however  the  proposal  for 
a  High  School.  The  simple  and  sole  object  was  to  procure  grada¬ 
tion  and  system  for  the  lower  schools.  At  this  juncture  the  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard,  then  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
gave  several  addresses  to  our  citizens  which  contributed  an  import¬ 
ant  aid  in  the  movement.  His  services  were  also  conspicuous 
'  during  the  preceding  struggle.  A  special  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  school  society  to  ascertain  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  who,  after  a  most  careful  and  laborious  investigation,  reported 
that  the  schools  and  the  school-houses  were  in  a  very  low  state, 
that  the  interest  of  parents  and  children  in  education  was  so  slight 
that  of  1,800  children  within  the  limits  of  the  society,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  more  than  600  were  unconnected  with 
any  school,  public  or  private ;  f  that  an  organized  and  graded  sys- 


*  We  consider  this  a  decisive  experiment  as  respects  the  working  of  the  old 
society  and  district  plan  to  which  Connecticut  has  been  so  long  accustomed. 
No  effort  was  spared  to  make  it  successful.  But  it  failed.  If  we  mean  to  have 
gradation,  system  and  thoroughness,  we  must  have  a  simple  town  organization 
with  a  single  board  to  control  and  manage  it. 

f  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  here  the  improvement  which  a  change  of  sys¬ 
tem  has  produced.  The  central  districts  of  the  society,  have  since  become 
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tem  would-be  far  less  expensive  than  the  one  in  vogue,  if  the 
schools  were  otherwise  of  the  same  quality  as  at  present  ;  that  after 
suitable  houses  should  be  built  and  paid  for,  we  could  even  have 
far  better  schools  at  a  less  cost ;  concluding  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  plan  in  accordance  with  their  views. 

The  scenes  which  followed  the  presentation  of  this  report,  we 
are  only  too  happy  to  bury  in  oblivion.  Without  therefore 
detailing  incidents  over  many  of  which  even  stern  history  will 
permit  us  to  draw  a  veil,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  simple 
and  moderate  proposal  to  unite  our  central  school-districts,  so 
far  as  by  a  distinct  vote  of  each  they  might  consent  to  the  plan, 
for  the  purpose  of  properly  grading  and  organizing  the  schools, 
called  into  activity  an  opposition  so  unreasonable  and  unscrupulous, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  its  parallel  among  the  multitude  of 
similar  popular  excitements  which  school  reform  in  New  England 
has  uniformly  encountered.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
evil  worked  out  good.  For  several  weeks  the  public  mind  was 
kept  in  a  constant  excitement  upon  the  subject,  and  an  amount  of 
information  was  diffused  through  the  community  greater  than 
twenty  years  of  ordinary  effort  could  have  given.  The  raised  expect¬ 
ations  of  the  people  were  however  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
whole  project  was  scornfully  rejected  !  This  was  a  glorious  defeat, 
for  it  had  in  it  the  germs  of  a  future  triumph.  The  friends  of  edu¬ 
cation  were  happy  to  see  it  perfected  by  the  exclusion,  by  a  popu¬ 
lar  vote,  of  the  offending  visitors  from  office.  Men  had  now  full 
leisure  to  look  upon  what  had  been  done.  The  eyes  of  hundreds 
were  directed  to  the  public  schools.  Are  these  things  so  ?  was  the 
question  in  every  mouth.  Gradually  the  people  became  convinced 
of  the  facts  which  had  been  reported  by  the  committee.  Indigna¬ 
tion  and  mortification  were  excited  by  turns  in  view  of  the  past. 
Anxiety  for  the  future  gave  birth  to  a  robust  determination  which 
was  a  sure  presage  of  success.  The  lower  the  schools  sunk,  and 
the  more  closely  they  were  scrutinized,  the  more  certain  became 
the  coming  reaction. 

This  was  the  soil  into  which  the  seed  was  cast  from  which  grew 


consolidated  and  have  adopted  an  admirable  system  of  graded  schools,  expend¬ 
ing  more  than  $55,000  upon  new  buildings.  In  those  districts,  of  961  children, 
710  are  in  public  schools,  161  in  private,  leaving  only  90  of  the  whole  number  out 
of  school.  Sickness,  or  tender  age,  or  early  entrance  upon  business,  will  prob¬ 
ably  account  for  the  absence  of  the  90.  We  may  say  that  now  all  our  chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  capable  of  attending,  are  in  school.  Truly  a  wonderful  change  ! 
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the  grand  enterprise  whose  successful  beginning  we  celebrate  to¬ 
day.  In  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  a  gentleman,  since  a  large  donor 
to  the  institution,  declared  more  in  jest  than  in  earnest,  “  These 
men  talk  about  a  High  School !  I  would  not  take  one  for  a  gift  if  it 
is  to  be  managed  by  such  assemblages  as  we  have  lately  had  at  the 
Town  Hall.  I  am  in  favor  of  an  endowed  school  and  would  give 
$5,000  towards  one.”  This  chance  remark  suggested  the  idea  of 
this  Institution,  and  led  to  a  series  of  inquiries  and  investigations 
which  were  continued  for  two  years.  The  first  question  was,  Are 
public  high  schools,  supported  by  taxation,  in  all  respects  success¬ 
ful  ?  the  second,  Would  endowed  free  schools  remedy  their  defects? 
the  third,  On  what  plan  should  endowed  schools  be  conducted  in 
order  to  insure  success  ?  On  these  points  either  by  correspondence 
or  by  personal  interview,  a  large  number  of  the  leading  educators  of 
the  country  were  consulted.  It  was  ascertained  that  in  all  quarters 
apprehension  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  regard  to  the  working  of 
our  higher  public  schools.  The  lower  schools  up  to  the  grade  of 
the  grammar  school,  were  well  sustained.  Men  were  to  be  found 
in  all  our  communities  who  had  been  themselves  educated  up  to 
that  point,  and  understood  practically  the  importance  of  such 
schools,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  control  popular  sentiment,  and 
secure  for  them  ample  appropriations  and  a  steady  support.  But 
the  studies  of  the  High  School, — Algebra,  Geometry,  Chemistry, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Ancient  History,  Latin,  Greek,  French  and 
German,  were  a  perfect  “terra  incognita”  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  While  the  High  School  was  a  new  thing  and  while  a  few 
enlightened  citizens  had  the  control  of  it,  in  numerous  instances  it 
was  carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  But  after  a  time  the 
burden  of  taxation  would  begin  to  be  felt.  Men  would  discuss 
the  high  salaries  paid  to  the  accomplished  teachers  which  such 
schools  demand,  and  would  ask,  “  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste?” 
Demagogues,  keen-scented  as  wolves,  would  snuff  the  prey.  “  What 
do  we  want  of  a  High  School  to  teach  rich  men’s  children  ?  ”  they 
would  shout.  “  It  is  a  shame  to  tax  the  poor  to  pay  a  man  $1,800 
a  year  for  teaching  children  to  make  xs  and  pothooks  and  gabble 
parlez-vous.”  The  work  would  go  bravely  on ;  and  on  election 
day,  amid  great  excitement,  a  new  school  committee  would  be 
chosen  in  favor  of  retrenchment  and  popular  rights.  In  a  single 
day  the  fruit  of  years  of  labor  would  be  destroyed.  Such  occur¬ 
rences  it  was  ascertained,  had  already  become  sufficiently  numerous 
to  excite  serious  alarm  among  the  most  intelligent  friends  of  educa- 
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tion.  Even  in  communities  wliere  the  High  School  had  been 
uniformly  prosperous,  it  appeared  that  the  same  influences  were  at 
work  and  awakened  constant  apprehension.  The  proposal  to 
establish  an  endowed  High  School  was  regarded  by  all  the  gentle¬ 
men  consulted  with  great  favor,  and  a  uniform  opinion  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that,  properly  managed,  it  would  supply  all  the  defects  in 
the  public  High  School.  Indeed  the  plan  though  generally  pro¬ 
nounced  as  impracticable,  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  as  at  least 
a  theoretical  solution  of  a  very  perplexing  problem. 

The  next  point  was  to  ascertain  the  principles  which  should 
form  the  basis  of  such  an  enterprise.  The  Putnam  school  at 
Newbury  port  seemed  to  furnish  the  best  model  for  imitation. 
This  school  had  received  an  endowment  of  $50,000  from  Oliver 
Putnam,  Esq.,  of  Newbury,  and  was  then  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion,  extending  a  most  beneficent  influence  over  a  wide  circle  of 
common  schools  in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  One  unfortunate  error 
had  however  been  committed  by  its  founder  in  assigning  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  trustees  to  the  town.  A  noted  political  leader,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  circumstance,  persuaded  the  people  that  Mr.  Putnam’s 
design  in  founding  the  school,  was  not  so  much  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard  of  education,  as  to  relieve  his  fellow  citizens  from  the  burden 
of  taxation,  and  proposed  that  the  school  should -be  made  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  town.  There  is  great 
danger  that  the  benevolent  design  of  Mr.  Putnam,  will  be  frustrated 
by  the  same  popular  influence  which  is  sapping  the  foundations  of 
many  of  our  public  high  schools.  Another  salutary  caution  was 
given  by  the  experience  of  the  endowed  school  at  Colchester.  The 
funds  there,  are  under  the  control  of  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trust¬ 
ees.  But  the  school  embraces  all  departments  of  instruction  from 
the  infant  school  upward.  Thus  it  becomes  a  rival  to  the  common 
schools,  and  depresses  rather  than  elevates  them.  Various  other 
points  in  the  plan  became  the  subject  of  careful  thought  and  inquiry. 
The  effort  was  made  to  obtain  all  the  light  which  the  experience 
and  skill  of  practical  educators  could  furnish,  though  the  painful 
conviction  still  remained,  that  others  would,  in  like  manner,  hereaf¬ 
ter  learn  wisdom  from  the  errors  into  which  we  might  fall. 

After  the  plan  had  been  matured  as  fully  as  possible  and  the  im¬ 
portant  facts  bearing  upon  the  case  had  been  collected,  a  few  of  our 
most  intelligent  citizens  were  consulted  in  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  realizing  it  in  Norwich.  These  gentlemen  all  received  the  pro¬ 
posal  with  deep  interest ;  but  the  effort  to  raise  $75,000  for  such  a 
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purpose  in  our  little  city,  seemed  to  most  perfectly  visionary.  The 
very  magnificence  of  the  project,  however,  awakened  enthusiasm. 
Desire,  as  is  often  the  case,  was  stimulated  by  the  difficulty  of 
securing  gratification.  An  intense  feeling,  already  described, 
created  by  the' contest  of  1850,  and  by  the  present  lamentable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  schools,  existed  through  the  community.  The  moment 
was  in  all  respects  propitious.  It  was  suggested  that  some  one  in¬ 
dividual  might  be  found  who,  imitating  the  example  of  Mr.  Put¬ 
nam,  would  give  the  entire  sum  required.  Our  honored  President 
advised  that  ten  persons  should  be  invited  to  give  $7,500  a  piece, 
intimating  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  ten.  Accordingly  in  the 
spring  of  1853,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  a  few  of  the  wealthiest 
and  noblest  men  of  the  city,  detailing  the  facts  in  relation  to  our 
schools,  giving  some  testimony  in  regard  to  the  usefulness  of  high 
schools  in  other  places,  setting  forth  the  superiority  of  an  endowed 
school  to  one  maintained  by  taxation,  and  unfolding  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  proposed  plan  for  this  school.  This  letter  was  first  put 
into  the  hands  of  our  President,  who  at  once  assumed  one-tenth  of 
the  amount.  It  was  next  presented  to  another  member  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  board  of  trustees,  to  whose  persevering  efforts  Ave  are  mainly 
indebted  for  the  final  completion  of  the  subscription,  and  after  due 
consideration  another  tenth  was  added.  Next  a  note  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  another  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  who  with  the 
President  has  since  enlarged  his  subscription  to  more  than  $10,000, 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  answer  was  returned  that  he  would  give 
“  one-tenth  of  $7 5,000,  or  one-tenth  of  any  other  sum  which  might 
be  raised  for  the  purpose.”  Next  the  owners  of  this  beautiful  en¬ 
closure  were  applied  to.  Providence  had  there  also  prepared  the 
way,  for  they  were  found  considering  with  deep  interest  an  inde¬ 
pendent  plan  for  devoting  their  grounds  to  a  similar  purpose,  and 
after  careful  examination,  they  gave  cheerfully  these  five  ample 
acres  for  the  use  of  the  academy.  Thus  four-tenths  of  the  amount 
were  secured.  Subscriptions  of  twentieths  followed  in  a  like  liberal 
spirit.  The  case  of  one  noble  man,  since  gone  to  his  reward, 
should  be  especially  mentioned,  who  did  not  even  wait  for  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  aid  in  the  enterprise,  but  of  his  own  accord  gave  his  sub¬ 
scription  of  $3,750,  with  some  good  natured  reproaches  that  he  had 
been  passed  by.  But  this  fair  wind  and  these  bright  skies  con¬ 
tinued  but  for  a  time.  Darkness  soon  came  upon  us,  and  storms 
threatened  our  enterprise  more  than  once  with  shipwreck.  We 
were  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  entire  sum  from  a 
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few  individuals.  The  whole  number  of  subscribers  was  thirty -five? 
the  subscriptions  varying  from  $500  to  $7,500.  By  the  blessing  ot 
Heaven,  the  whole  amount  was  however  finally  pledged.  And  w  e 
desire  here  joyfully  to  recognize  and  devoutly  to  acknowledge  the  good 
hand  of  our  God  in  all  this  enterprise.  His  providence  prepared 
the  place  fitted  for  this  undertaking  in  the  succession  of  events. 
An  influence  from  Himself  could  alone  have  inclined  the  hearts  of 
the  people  to  this  unexampled  liberality.  And  sure  we  are,  that 
from  Him  only  could  be  emanated  the  courage,  and  hope  and 
strength  which  sustained  the  hearts  of  those  who,  for  fifteen  months, 
toiled  through  many  a  period  of  darkness  and  doubt,  to  a  consum¬ 
mation  which  we  can  not  err  in  regarding  as  fraught  with  blessings 
for  the  future  generations  of  our  children,  the  value  of  which  no 
human  mind,  though  aided  by  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm,  can  fully 
estimate.  “  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name,  O  God, 
give  glory !  ” 

A  few  additional  facts  will  close  this  historical  sketch.  A  cor¬ 
poration  consisting  of  the  thirty-five  original  donors,  was  constituted 
by  the  legislature  of  1854.  Whenever  the  number  of  this  corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  reduced  by  removal  or  death,  below  the  number  of 
twenty-five,  the  remaining  corporators  are  empowered  to  elect  new 
corporators,  so  that  the  number  shall  be  maintained  at  twenty-five. 
This  is  therefore  a  self-perpetuating  body.  The  corporation  elect 
yearly  three  trustees,  to  hold  office  for  three  years.  This  board  of 
nine  members  has  the  entire  charge  of  the  Institution  during  their 
term  of  office.  The  entire  sum  at  first  subscribed  for  the  academy 
was  about  $7 6,000.  Of  this,  $50,000  are  reserved  as  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  support  of  teachers.  Of  the  balance,  $8,000  are  in¬ 
vested  in  five  and  one-half  acres  of  land,  leaving  $18,000  for  the 
building.  This  sum  being  deemed  insufficient  to  erect  a  house 
adequate  to  the  anticipated  wants  of  the  Institution  in  coming 
years,  $10,000  additional  were  raised,  $4,500  of  which  were  sub¬ 
scribed  by  three  of  the  largest  donors  to  the  previous  fund.  Three 
individuals  have  therefore  given  over  $10,000  each,  and  another 
$8,000  to  the  academy,  and  the  whole  number  of  donors  is  in¬ 
creased  to  forty.  As  a  crowning  glory  to  the  whole  enterprise, 
the  donors  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  academy,  have  made  an  ad¬ 
ditional  gift  of  $5,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  library,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  appropriated  annually  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
preparing  a  room  at  the  same  time  for  its  reception,  and  furnishing 
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a  large  number  of  valuable  works  for  immediate  use.  This  is  to 
be  called  the  “Peck  Library.” 

Such,  citizens  of  Norwich,  is  the  magnificent  gift  which  a  few 
noble  men  present  to  us  to-day!  These  grounds,  this  building, 
these  funds,  they  now  commit  to  the  guardianship  of  trustees,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  children  and  our  children’s  children,  down  to  the 
latest  generations.  Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  business,  the  accumulations,  nay  in  many 
instances  from  the  ordinary  comforts  of  our  neighbors  and  friends, 
and  with  a  free  heart  and  an  open  hand,  they  bid  us  approach 
and  enjoy  the  whole  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  themselves. 
They  ask  no  remuneration.  They  demand  no  return.  They 
have  done  this  generous  deed  for  the  cause  of  education  in  this 
community ;  and  whether  we  receive  it  with  gratitude  or  indiffer¬ 
ence,  they  will  have  their  reward.  Yet  who  does  not  feel  that 
some  acknowledgment  is  due  to  these  noble  men  ?  Who  would  not 
feel  ashamed  if  they  should  have  occasion  to  say  that,  as  they  speak 
of  this  enterprise,  no  response  indicating  appreciation  and  interest 
is  returned,  and  as  they  mention  the  few  remaining  necessities  of 
the  Institution  to  those  who  are  to  share  in  its  privileges,  whose 
possessions  have  been  and  are  to  be  enhanced  in  value  by  its 
establishment,  they  should  meet  with  a  cold  refusal  accompanied  by 
the  intimation  that  those  who  had  already  given  thousands  should 
themselves  bear  the  whole  remaining  burden.  Surely  that  is  not 
the  gratitude  of  a  generous  high-minded  community  !  That  shall 
not  be  our  response,  fellow  citizens.  I  will  venture,  in  your  name, 
to  turn  to  these  our  benefactors  and  say — 

We  accept  this  magnificent  Institution!  We  thank  you  for  it! 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  watch  over  it  and  to  cherish  it.  It  shall 
never  want  while  we  have  the  ability  to  provide  for  it.  If  the 
growing  necessities  of  the  community,  or  the  advancement  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  land,  demand,  in  the  future,  the  enlargement  of  its 
plans  and  its  means,  to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability,  we  will  lend 
our  aid.  We  will  strive  to  make  it  the  glory  of  our  beautiful 
town — the  home  of  sound  and  liberal  learning — the  arena  of  a 
severe  intellectual  discipline — the  center  of  a  refined  culture  in  the 
elegant  arts — the  forum  upon  which  shall  reappear  the  masters  of 
eloquent  speech — the  academic  hall  which  shall  reutter  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  academic  groves — the  beautiful  temple  where  “the  Fear 
of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,”  shall  lead  the  fair 
sisterhood  of  the  arts,  the  sciences  and  the  philosophies,  with  all  the 
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humanities  of  oratory,  history  and  song,  to  the  altar  of  Him  who 
made  this  wondrous  mind  of  man,  to  live  and  learn  and  grow  for¬ 
ever  ! 

I  now  pass  to  state  directly  the  aims  and  plans  of  the  Norwich 
Free  Academy. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  history  that  this  Institution  had  its 
origin  in  efforts,  repeatedly  defeated,  to  provide,  for  all  classes  in 
the  community,  an  education  adequate  to  all  the  demands  of  their 
future  occupations.  This  is  still  the  desire  of  its  friends.  They 
have  no  wish  to  unfit  the  scholars  of  this  school  for  the  ordinary 
employments  of  life.  But  they  do  wish  to  prepare  them  for  a  high 
success  in  whatever  employments  they  may  engage.  They  intend 
that  mechanics  and  merchants  and  navigators  and  agriculturists 
shall  he  educated  here,  who  by  superior  culture  and  learning  shall 
become  masters  in  their  business.  They  intend  that  young  ladies 
shall  be  educated  here,  not  to  flit  like  butterflies  through  the  world, 
as  beautiful  and  as  useless  as  they,  but  to  adorn  society,  to  mould 
the  mind  of  youth,  to  be  the  honored  heads  of  well-ordered  house¬ 
holds  and  to  charm  by  the  beauty  of  an  elegant  culture  and  a  dis¬ 
ciplined  mind.  They  wish  to  offer  to  the  poorest  boy  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  who  aspires  to  join  himself  to  the  noble  fraternity  of  schol¬ 
ars,  the  opportunity  to  fit  himself  for  the  university  or  the  scientific 
school.  Their  motto  is — Every  employment  is  dignified  and  hon¬ 
orable  to  one  who  is  determined  to  excel. 

It  has  also  appeared  that  it  is  a  prime  object  with  the  founders 
of  this  Institution  to  improve  and  perfect  the  lower  public  schools- 
They  charge  it  upon  their  successors  to  see  to  it  that  this  design  be 
not  defeated.  They  wish  to  link  this  school  to  the  system  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  this  town.  They  desire  that  it  should  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  examinations,  encourage,  first,  thoroughness  in  the  stud¬ 
ies  pursued  in  the  lower  schools,  and  secondly  a  perfect  system  and 
an  exact  gradation  in  those  schools,  so  that  no  class  of  schools  shall 
cover  ground  occupied  by  another.  They  hope,  ere  long,  to  see 
throughout  the  town  an  organization  something  like  the  following. 

1.  The  alphabet  or  oral  school ,  in  which  shall  be  collected  chil¬ 
dren  under  the  age  of  seven  years,  who  shall  be  taught  or  trained 
chiefly  by  oral  instruction.  The  grand  object  in  these  schools 
should  be  to  secure  a  healthy  and  uniform  development  of  the  bud¬ 
ding  faculties  of  the  infant  mind.  They  should  be  schools  for 
training  rather  than  for  instruction — for  the  training  of  the  physi¬ 
cal,  intellectual  and  moral  natures  alike.  The  elements  of  elocu- 
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tion,  music,  drawing  and  penmanship  might  be  incorporated  with 
intellectual  sports  of  their  little  ones.  All  work  should  be  play  in 
these  schools,  but  the  play  should  be  so  adroitly  contrived  as  to 
promote  the  great  ends  of  education. 

2.  The  Primary  school,  where  children  who  have  learned  the 
alphabet,  shall  be  taught  to  speak  their  mother  tongue,  by  element¬ 
ary  lessons  in  elocution;  to  read  it,  by  combining  letters  into  words ; 
and  to  write  it,  by  thorough  drilling  in  spelling  and  by  practice  in 
the  rudiments  of  penmanship.  First  lessons  in  arithmetic  and  geog¬ 
raphy  might  be  sparingly  introduced,  and  special  exercises  for  the 
development  of  the  various  intellectual  faculties  should  be  contin¬ 
ued.  The  children  would  usually  leave  this  school  at  the  age  of  ten. 

3.  The  Intermediate  school,  in  which  the  study  of  the  English 
language  should  still  be  made  prominent,  in  the  departments  of 
speaking,  reading  and  writing.  In  addition,  the  work  of  construct¬ 
ing  the  language  should  be  commenced,  by  the  study  of  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  grammar,  and  simple  exercises  in  composition.  Arithme¬ 
tic  and  geography  are  prominent  studies  in  this  department,  and 
the  work  of  mental  training  should  be  prosecuted  with  vigor. 

4.  The  Grammar  school.  Here  the  study  of  elocution,  penman¬ 
ship  and  grammar,  before  commenced,  are  to  be  continued  and  car¬ 
ried  to  as  high  a  point  of  excellence  as  possible.  Arithmetic  and 
political  geography  are  to  be  completed.  Practical  exercises  in 
constructing  sentences,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  epistolary  and  his¬ 
torical  composition,  should  be  introduced.  The  history  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  the  elements  of  physiology,  with  other  studies  should 
be  added,  as  may  be  found  expedient,  while  the  great  work  of 
mental  training  should  be  carefully  prosecuted. 

5.  At  this  point  we  propose  to  introduce  this  Free  Academy  into 
the  general  system.  Its  founders  desire  that  it  should,  by  every 
possible  influence,  encourage  the  introduction  into  the  lower  schools 
of  the  general  plan  here  sketched.  This  course  of  elementary  study 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  excellence  in  every  calling  in  life.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  laborer,  the  artizan,  the  merchant  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  man  alike.  After  entering  this  Institution,  the  courses  of 
study  adapted  to  different  classes  of  pupils  will  necessarily  diverge. 
But  the  same  foundation  must  be  laid  for  all. 

A  third  prominent  design  in  the  establishment  of  this  Institution 
is  to  promote  within  it,  and  to  encourage  without  it,  a  thorough  men¬ 
tal  discipline.  The  founders  wish  explicitly  to  declare  that  educa¬ 
tion,  that  is,  a  leading-forth  of  the  mental  powers,  is,  in  their  esti- 
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mation  of  far  more  importance  than  mere  instruction.  Knowledge* 
stored  in  the  memory,  may  easily  be  lost,  but  the  power  to  acquire 
knowledge,  and  to  appropriate  it,  as  easily  as  the  lungs  receive  and 
appropriate  the  vital  air,  once  gained,  is  never  lost.  Amid  the 
pressure  and  bustle  of  practical  life,  principles  of  philosophy  may 
be  forgotten,  the  processes  of  logic  may  be  thrown  aside  as  useless 
rubbish,  trains  of  argument  may  fade  from  the  recollection ;  but  a 
logical  habit  of  thought,  a  clear,  reasoning  mind,  once  possessed,  is 
a  treasure  forever.  When  our  schools  engage  systematically  in 
this  business  of  mental  discipline,  they  will  do  a  work  of  true  sub¬ 
limity.  Neither  in  the  coming  years  of  life,  nor  through  the  ages 
of  eternity,  shall  that  work  be  undone.  Such  are  the  convictions 
of  the  originators  of  this  enterprise.  It  is  their  desire  to  see  a  per¬ 
fected  system  of  mental  culture,  adapted  to  the  various  grades  of 
schools,  and  calculated  to  strengthen  every  mental  faculty,  intro¬ 
duced  into  all  our  elementary  institutions  from  the  oral  school  to 
the  high  school.  In  respect  to  this  Institution,  without  attempting 
to  prescribe  any  special  course  of  study,  they  desire  that  this  grand 
object  shall  be  kept  distinctly  in  view  in  arranging  the  studies, 
especially  of  the  first  two  years,  and  that  all  the  classes  of  students, 
whatever  their  ultimate  destination  in  life  is  to  be,  should  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  course  of  training  as  thorough  and  complete  as  practi¬ 
cable.  And  they  add  their  conviction  that  the  course  best  adapted 
to  this  purely  gymnastic  purpose,  is  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages,  and  of  the  higher  mathematics,  combined,  for  purposes  of 
a  more  elegant  culture,  with  attention  to  the  modern  languages, 
English  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

The  next  point  which  the  founders  of  this  Institution  desire  to 
notice  is  the  importance  of  adapting  the  course  of  study  to  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  students  destined  to  different  callings  in  life .  Accord¬ 
ingly?  after  securing  for  all  alike,  the  advantages  of  the  mental 
training  before  mentioned,  they  anticipate  the  necessity  of  institu¬ 
ting  four  distinct  courses  of  study. 

The  first  is  designed  for  those  who  are  destined  to  enter  the 
college  or  the  university.  This  course  will  be  almost  entirely  a 
classical  one,  including  only  to  a  limited  extent  the  mathematics 
and  the  natural  sciences.  Regarding  as  they  do,  this  department 
of  education  as  of  leading  importance,  and  as  essential  to  the  culture 
and  development  of  the  master  minds  in  the  community,  they  desire 
that  this  Institution  should  furnish  every  possible  facility  for  the 
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most  thorough  classical  scholarship.  In  this  direction  they  wish  to 
connect  this  Institution  with  the  college. 

The  second  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
the  scientific  or  polytechnic  school,  with  a  view  of  making  science 
a  profession.  These  schools  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy  in  this 
country,  and  the  requirements  of  this  class  of  students  will  be  more 
easily  determined  in  future  years. 

The  third  course  is  designed  for  boys  who  are  to  complete  their 
school  education  in  the  Institution,  and  enter  the  various  practical 
employments  of  life.  This  course  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite 
subdivision  and  enlargement,  the  extent  of  which  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  means  possessed  of  furnishing  instruction.  The 
founders  express  their  desire  that  so  far  as  possible  each  boy  may 
receive  that  instruction  which  will  make  him  thoroughly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  principles  of  the  business  which  he  is  to  follow,  so 
that  he  may  not  be  a  mere  laborer,  or  journeyman,  but  a  master 
of  his  trade,  or  occupation. 

The  fourth  course  is  designed  for  girls  who  are  to  finish  their 
school  education  in  the  Institution.  The  founders  of  this  school 
regard  this  department  of  their  labors  as  second  to  no  other  in 
importance  if  indeed  it  should  not  be  placed  in  advance  of  all. 
Their  sentiments  on  this  subject  are  briefly  as  follows: 

They  believe  that  the  great  defect  of  female  education,  at  pres¬ 
ent  is,  the  undue  prominence  given  to  mere  instruction  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  mental  training.  They  therefore  desire  that  the  studies 
of  the  young  ladies  in  this  Institution  should  be  modeled  some¬ 
what  after  the  gymnastic  course  designed  for  the  training  of  pro¬ 
fessional  men.  They  would  be  glad  to  have  this  method  pursued 
if  possible  so  far  as  to  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  classical  course 
prescribed  for  the  boys  who  are  to  enter  college.  If  in  any  in¬ 
stances  this  is  found  inexpedient,  they  desire  that  this  great  principle 
should  still  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  arrangements  of  a  more  purely 
English  course.  They  wish  that  the  young  ladies  who  graduate  at 
this  Academy,  shall  be  able  to  think  clearly  and  reason  correctly 
and  to  express  their  thoughts  either  in  speech  or  writing  with  pre¬ 
cision,  elegance  and  force.  They  wish  on  the  other  hand  to  state 
their  conviction  that  the  female  mind  is  in  some  respects  essentially 
unlike  that  of  the  other  sex,  as  the  demands  which  are  made 
upon  it  are  also  essentially  different.  They  do  not  wish  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  masculine  strength  at  the  expense  of  a  feminine  facility 
and  grace.  This  course  would  rob  woman  of  her  power  and 
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alienate  her  birthright.  They  desire  therefore  to  mingle  with 
severer  gymnastic  studies,  the  study  of  elegant  literature,  and 
of  such  natural  sciences  as  will  lead  her  steps  among  those  ob¬ 
jects  of  beauty  with  which  God  has  plentifully  filled  our  world, 
and  of  those  elegant  arts  which  place  man  at  the  side  of  the 
great  Creator,  and  enable  him,  as  the  child  imitates  the  voice 
and  the  hand  of  the  parent,  to  become  himself  a  creator — elabora¬ 
ting  in  marble  or  upon  canvas,  forms  of  beauty,  and  in  song 
reproducing  and  recombining  the  harmonies  of  nature. 

In  all  these  various  courses  they  desire  that  the  study  of  our 
own  mother  tongue  should  have  an  important  place.  Next  in 
importance  to  the  power  of  thinking,  they  rank  the  power  of  using 
with  accuracy,  readiness,  elegance  and  force,  the  great  instrument 
of  thought — the  language  of  common  life.  The  modern  languages 
should  also  find  a  prominent  place  in  the  studies  of  the  school. 

Finally,  the  founders  of  this  Institution  desire  to  repeat,  what 
is  already  emphatically  asserted  in  the  constitution,  that  they  wish 
the  Bible  to  be  made  a  text-book  in  the  school.  By  this  they  do 
not  mean  merely  that  it  should  be  read  at  the  daily  devotions,  but 
that  it  should  be  studied,  as  a  history,  as  a  book  of  moral  science 
and  of  practical  ethics,  and  as  a  model  of  literary  excellence. 
They  do  not  intend  to  tolerate  the  introduction  of  any  instruction 
or  influence  on  points  of  disagreement  among  Christains ;  they  do 
not  wish  that  Theology,  in  the  technical  sense,  should  hold  any 
place  among  the  studies  of  the  school.  But  they  do  intend  that 
this  shall  be  a  Christian  Institution ;  that  the  motives  employed 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  truths  of  the  Divine  Word;  and  that  the 
moral  conduct  enjoined  shall  be  the  morality  which  was  taught  by 
our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  and  which  was  exemplified  in 
his  spotless  life. 

In  closing  this  statement  of  their  sentiments  and  plans,  the  found¬ 
ers  of  this  Academy  would  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  designs 
they  have  now  unfolded,  which  are  far  more  extended  than  those 
they  at  first  entertained,  will  require,  as  the  number  of  scholars  in¬ 
creases,  a  large  increase  of  the  endowment  for  the  support  of 
teachers.  But  they  believe  that  God,  who  has  so  manifestly  aided 
us  hitherto,  will  incline  the  hearts  of  many,  who  shall  here  enjoy  for 
their  own  children,  advantages  procured  by  the  generosity  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  to  do  for  the  Institution  all  which  shall  be  required 
to  make  it  a  blessing  and  a  glory  to  this  ancient  town.  They  wish 
however  to  have  it  fully  understood,  that  the  school  can  not  be 
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brought  up  to  the  standard  here  indicated,  at  once.  The  able  and 
experienced  teachers,  to  whom,  with  the  most  unlimited  confidence 
we  have  committed  the  opening  of  this  enterprise,  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  bring  order  and  system  out  of  the  chaotic  elements  which 
they  will  here  find  collected.  But  years  must  elapse  before  their 
ideal  can  be  fully  realized.  Meantime  let  them  be  assured  of  a 
hearty  sympathy,  and  a  firm  support.  Honored  and  beloved  as  they 
have  been,  in  other  communities,  they  will,  we  are  confident,  feel 
that  they  have  met  with  no  loss  in  coming  to  this.  They  will  here  be 
under  no  necessity  of  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  an  ever-chang¬ 
ing  public  sentiment,  swayed  as  it  constantly  is,  by  appeals  to  pre¬ 
judice  and  passion.  They  need  be  under  no  apprehension  that  the 
labors  of  years  will  be  swept  away  by  a  freshet  of  popular  ex¬ 
citement  as  sudden  as  unaccountable.  We  assure  them  of  a  steady 
cooperation  in  the  execution  of  their  plans  of  culture  and 
instruction,  in  the  administration  of  a  wholesome  discipline  and  in 
all  their  efforts  to  enlarge  the  sphere  and  perfect  the  system  of 
the  school. 

And  now  with  many  anxieties,  and  many  fears,  and  yet  with  a 
good  courage  and  a  strong  hope,  those  who  have  established  this 
Academy  commit  it  to  the  community  and  to  coming  generations. 
They  dedicate  it  to  day  to  the  cause  of  Popular  Edu¬ 
cation.  They  anticipate  for  it  a  wide  influence  and  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  With  confident  expectation  they  look  foward  to  the  time,  as 
not  far  distant,  when,  embraced  within  the  circle  of  its  genial  influ¬ 
ence,  a  complete  and  perfected  system  of  schools  shall  spring  up 
through  this  queenly  town,  dotting  with  beautiful  structures  her 
fair  territory,  as  jewels  glitter  upon  a  royal  robe.  They  trust  that 
within  its  walls,  the  facilities  for  a  higher  education  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  to  our  sons  and  daughters,  so  cheaply  that  the  poorest  can  enjoy 
them,  and  so  amply  that  the  richest  shall  be  grateful  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  receiving  their  benefits. 

With  these  hopes  and  these  plans,  they  now  launch  this  great 
enterprise  upon  the  bosom  of  the  wide  future.  May  it  prove 
staunch  and  strong !  may  the  winds  of  Heaven  blow  kindly  upon 
it !  and  may  it,  year  by  year,  return  to  our  hamlets  and  our  homes 
its  priceless  freight  of  youthful  minds,  enriched  by  learning,  devel¬ 
oped  by  a  liberal  culture,  refined  by  the  study  of  all  that  is  beau¬ 
tiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  and  prepared  for  the  highest  usefulness 
and  the  purest  happiness. 


EXERCISES  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  FREE  ACADEMY, 

On  Tuesday,  October  21st,  1856. 


Prayer  by  Rev.  Alvali  Bond,  D.  D. 

Selections  from  the  Scriptures  by  Rev.  William  F.  Morgan. 

Stanzas  written  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney  for  the  occasion. 

There’s  many  kinds  of  stock,  they  say, 

That  tempt  the  speculators  ; 

But  what  is  safest  held,  and  best, 

Might  tax  the  shrewdest  natures. 

Sage  Franklin  said,  in  earlier  days, — 

And  now  the  wisest  bless  him, — 

“  Who  pours  his  purse  into  his  brains, 

No  man  can  dispossess  him.” 

And  so,  the  people  of  my  love 
His  theory  have  tested, 

And  for  their  children  and  themselves 
A  glorious  sum  invested, — 

And  by  this  dome,  for  knowledge  rear’d, 
Which  no  dark  mortgage  fetters, 

Have  nobly  made  a  race  unborn 
Their  everlasting  debtors. 

And  as  in  old,  historic  times, 

Though  exiled  or  unnoted, 

The  Roman  citizen  with  pride 
His  honor’d  birth-place  quoted  : 

So  I,  with  quickened  heart  this  day, 

Warm  orisons  addressing, 

Ask,  for  these  native  rocks  and  dales, 

Our  Father’s  richest  blessing. 


Act  of  Incorporation. 

Upon  the  petition  of  Russell  Hubbard  and  others  of  Norwich,  county  of  New 
London,  praying  for  an  act  of  incorporation  for  a  free  Academy,  in  said 
town  of  Norwich,  as  per  petition  on  file,  dated  May  5th,  1854  : 

Resolved  by  this  Assembly,  That  Russell  Hubbard,  William  P.  Greene,  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Buckingham,  William  Williams,  Henry  B.  Norton,  John  Breed } 
Caleb  B.  Rogers,  William  W.  Coit,  James  L.  Greene,  Daniel  Tyler,  Samuel 
C.  Morgan,  Israel  M.  Buckingham,  Lafayette  S.  Foster,  David  Smith,  John 
F.  Slater,  Charles  Osgood,  Erastus  Williams,  Lorenzo  Blackstone,  John  A. 
Rockwell,  Leonard  Ballou,  Charles  J.  Stedman,  John  P.  Gulliver,  Charles  N- 
Farnham,  Edward  0.  Abbott,  Charles  Tracy,  Albert  H.  Almy,  Lucius  W. 
Carroll,  Jedediah  Spaulding,  Stephen  W.  Meech,  Jeremiah  S.  Webb,  Henry 
Thomas,  Christopher  C.  Brand,  Charles  Johnson,  Ebenezer  Earned,  Jr.,  Eli- 
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sha  Edwards,  Andrew  J.  Currier,  and  their  successors,  be,  and  they  hereby 
arc  constituted  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of  “  The  Norwich 
Free  Academy,”  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  be 
capable  in  law  to  purchase,  receive,  hold  and  convey  all  kinds  of  property 
requisite  and  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  a  school ;  to  sue  and  be  sued  . 
defend  and  be  defended,  in  all  courts  and  places  whatsoever ;  may  have  a 
common  seal,  and  change  and  alter  the  same  at  their  discretion ;  appoint 
proper  officers  and  agents  ;  elect  residents  of  said  town  of  Norwich,  to  fill  the 
vacancies  occurring  in  their  number  by  death,  resignation,  or  removal  from 
said  town,  so  that  hereafter  the  number  of  said  corporators  shall  be  maintained 
at  twenty-five,  when  from  any  of  these  causes  it  shall  be  reduced  below  that 
number ;  and  make  such  regulations,  rules  and  by-laws,  as  they  shall  deem 
expedient,  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  corporation,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

Provided  always,  that  this  resolve  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

Resolution  inviting  the  Rev.  John  P.  Gulliver  to  prepare  and  deliver  an 
Address  on  the  opening  of  the  Free  Academy,  in  which  the  history  of  schools 
and  education  in  the  Town  of  Norwich  should  be  given,  and  the  designs  of 
the  founders  of  this  Institution  should  be  set  forth  for  the  information  of  the 
public,  and  the  guidance  of  those  who  shall  be  entrusted  with  its  future  man¬ 
agement. 

Address  by  Rev.  John  P.  Gulliver. 

Hymn. 

Let  children  hear  the  mighty  deeds, 

Which  God  perform’d  of  old, 

Which  in  our  younger  years  we  saw, 

And  which  our  fathers  told. 

He  bids  us  make  his  glories  known  ; 

His  works  of  power  and  grace  ; 

And  we’ll  convey  his  wonders  down 
Thro’  every  rising  race. 

Our  lips  shall  tell  them  to  our  sons, 

And  they  again  to  theirs, 

That  generations  yet  unborn 
May  teach  them  to  their  heirs. 

Thus  shall  they  learn  in  God  alone 
Their  hope  securely  stands, 

That  they  may  ne’er  forget  his  works, 

But  practice  his  commands. 

Remarks  by  President  Woolsey,  of  Yale  College ;  Dr.  Wayland,  late 
President  of  Brown  University ;  President  Goodwin,  of  Trinity  College ; 
President  Smith,  of  Wesleyan  University;  Professor  Hooker  and  Professor 
Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  and  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford. 


Doxology. 
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REMARKS. 

MB.  RUSSELL  HUBBARD,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Rev.  Dr.  Way  land,  late  President  of  Brov\Ti  University,  remarked 
in  substance  as  follows : 

I  have  been  impressed  during  the  delivery  of  the  address  to  which 
we  have  listened,  with  the  truth  and  beauty  of  those  words  of  Christ, 
“It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  Who  of  these  donors 
does  not  to-day  feel  amply  repaid  for  all  that  he  has  given  to  this  Insti¬ 
tution?  Who  -would  cancel  the  gift,  if  he  could?  We  hear  much  of 
investments.  In  the  language  of  the  stanzas  which  have  been  read, 

‘‘There's  many  kinds  of  stock,  they  say, 

That  tempt  the  speculators 

Some  of  these  stocks  are  permanent  investments,  sinking  the  capital  far 
out  of  sight.  Sometimes  we  doubt  the  character  of  this  sort  of  proper¬ 
ty.  Sometimes  we  have  high  confidence.  But  who  doubts  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  stock  ?  Would  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  contributed 
to  these  funds,  with  the  scenes  of  this  day  around  them,  with  this  noble 
monument  of  their  liberality  before  them,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rich  satisfaction  they  are  now  experiencing,  exchange  the  investment 
made  here  for  the  best  stock  in  the  market  ?  Have  you  not  proved  it 
to  be  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ? 

I  regard  this  enterprise  as  important  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
great  example.  Young  men  are  here  to-day  who  are  learning  from  it 
the  true  use  of  wealth.  And  so  long  as  the  Institution  stands,  it  will 
continue  to  teach  the  same  lesson.  It  is  a  magnificent  instance  of  liber¬ 
ality,  and  while  it  challenges  admiration,  will  compel  imitation. 

In  respect  to  the  literary  and  educational  relations  of  the  enterprise 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  extravagant.  The  Institution  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  both  in  its  connections  with  the  schools  below  it,  and  the  insti¬ 
tutions  above  it,  and  in  the  influence  it  vTiil  exert  both  in  this  tow'n  and 
elsewhere.  All  the  friends  of  educational  progress  must  rejoice  in  its 
establishment. 

I  regard  with  special  interest  the  announcement  that  young  men  are 
to  be  fitted  here  for  the  practical  employments  of  life.  Perhaps  1  enter¬ 
tain  peculiar  views  on  this  subject  of  practical  education.  I  look  upon 
the  practical  arts  as  a  great  triumph  of  the  human  intellect.  We  hear 
much  of  the  genius  exhibited  in  poetry.  Our  admiration  for  this  sort  of 
talent  is  legitimate.  We  do  wTell  to  revere  the  genius  of  Milton  and 
Dante  and  Goethe.  But  there  is  talent  in  a  cotton-mill  as  well  as  in  an 
epic.  And  1  have  often  been  deeply  impressed  as  I  have  stood  in  the 
midst  of  its  clattering  machinery,  with  the  thought, — How  great  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  mind  has  been  required  to  produce  those  spindles  and  looms 
and  engines ! 

Besides  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  the  agencies  winch  have 
revolutionized  society  and  advanced  civilization,  have  been  inventions 
in  the  mechanical  arts.  I  rejoice  therefore  that  the  studies  in  this 
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school  are  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  of  a  practical  cast.  It  will  do  a  great 
and  noble  work  if  it  shall  foster  and  develop  practical  genius  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  upon  practical  things. 

You  are  to  have  a  library  also.  I  rejoice  in  this.  I  regard  it  a  very 
important  feature  in  the  enterprise.  With  the  endowment  you  have 
secured  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  choice  collection  ol  books.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  such  a  library  as  you  will  establish  here,  will  be  most  happy, 
not  only  upon  the  students  in  the  Institution  but  upon  the  community 
at  large. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  enterprise,  in  all  its  parts,  my  confidence 
in  it  is  confirmed,  and  my  hopes  of  its  future  usefulness  are  strength¬ 
ened  ;  and  I  close  as  I  commenced,  sure  of  your  hearty  response  to  the 
sentiment—"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.” 

President  Woolsey,  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Chairman : — I  spent  my  time  this  morning,  in  wandering 
over  your  beautiful  city,  and  found  that  it  is  hard  to  get  to  the  jail,  but 
easy  to  get  to  the  schools.  This  I  believe,  is,  and  will  be  symbolical  of 
the  character  of  Norwich.  It  will  be  hard  for  any  of  its  inhabitants  to 
get  to  jail  and  easy  to  go  to  school.  To  such  a  people  I  do  feel  it  to  be 
inappropriate  for  me  to  offer  my  advice.  I  think  rather,  that  I  am  called 
here  as  a  person  concerned  in  one  of  the  highest  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  state,  to  express  the  feeling  of  concord  and  sympathy,  which 
subsists  on  our  part,  towards  the  schools.  It  has  sometimes  been 
thought  that  the  colleges  are  essentially  aristocratic  in  their  spirit ; 
their  studies,  which  are  preparatory  to  the  learned  professions  rather 
than  to  the  walks  of  life  in  general,  and  the  fact  that  the  higher,  more 
advanced,  branches  of  science  give  a  certain  sort  of  superiority  to 
those  who  pursue  them,  furnish  a  plausible  ground  for  this  opinion. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  disclaim  such  a  feeling,  we  regard  ourselves 
as  parts  of  one  system  with  the  academy  and  the  school ;  we  can  not 
prosper  without  them.  We  are  links  of  one  chain;  no  link  can  arro¬ 
gate  to  itself  independence  or  superiority  to  the  rest.  Nor  do  we  want 
to  have  those  who  make  up  our  colleges  exclusively,  the  children  of 
the  rich.  A  college  so  constituted  would  soon  perish,  and  above  all  in 
our  country  would  not  fulfill  the  end  for  which  it  is  founded,  which  is 
to  mould  alike,  to  fuse  together,  to  re-fuse  together  all  classes  of  societv 
so  that  there  may  be  a  whole  society,  or  persons  out  of  the  whole, 
under  the  same  elevating  influences,  and  the  children  of  the  poor 
may  have  the  chance,  which  good  morals,  industry  and  energy  hold 
out,  of  gaining  any  place  for  which  they  are  qualified.  In  religion 
and  letters  it  is  alike  true  that  “  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together, 
the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all.”  As  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  of  Christianity, which  invites  us  all  to  approach  a  common  Father 
through  a  common  Savior ;  to  have  one  church  for  the  rich,  and  another 
although  reared  by  the  charities  of  religious  persons,  for  the  poor ;  as 
the  gospel  calls  on  us  all  to  meet  together  before  God,  and  feel  that  we 
are  bretheren,  so  I  think  it  holds  with  institutions  of  learning ;  they 
ought  to  be  for  all,  to  include  all  classes  and  conditions.  With  this  feel¬ 
ing  I  rejoice  that  this  school  is  free ;  indeed  I  love  every  thing  free  but 
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freebooters.  I  rejoice  that  no  one  is  shut  out  from  this  building  ;  that 
it  is  open  to  all  from  the  lower  schools,  who  have  deserved  to  enter  it 
through  their  proficiency,  that  none  need  be  or  will  be  excluded  from  it. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  can  see  another  reason  why  I  am  here.  I  can 
now  go  home,  and  tell  my  towns-people  what  Norwich  has  done  for 
the  advancement  of  education  within  its  borders.  I  live  in  a  city  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  this,  containing  over  30,000  inhabitants.  But  you 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  are  ahead  of  us  ;  you  have  set  an  example 
of  generosity  and  self-sacrifice,  which  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
towns  of  Connecticut.  And  1  have  been  struck,  as  I  learned  that  pri¬ 
vate  munificence  has  reared  this  school  and  endowed  it  so  handsomely, 
with  the  value  of  the  act  as  a  moral  training  for  the  community  of  Nor¬ 
wich  itself.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  deed  of  shame  is  committed  by  an 
individual  or  a  party,  and  that  deed  is  justified  or  even  perhaps  applaud¬ 
ed,  thenceforth  the  community  become  its  partizans;  their  sense  of 
right  and  of  honor  sinks  ;  they  are  demoralized,  it  may  be  for  genera¬ 
tions.  So,  too,  when  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  public  spirit  are  done, 
they  educate  the  community,  they  make  every  one  who  approves  of 
them  more  noble,  and  more  likely  to  do  good  in  the  same  way ;  they 
not  only  feed  town  pride  but  town  virtue.  If  this  building  were  to  sink 
into  the  ground  and  disappear,  sad  as  the  disappointment  of  hopes, 
great  as  the  loss  would  be,  all  would  not  be  mere  loss ;  the  noble  exam¬ 
ple  remains  to  vivify  the  community,  to  inspire  it  and  make  it  capable 
to  do  likewise  through  future  ages. 

President  Goodwin,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

Mr.  Chairman : — We  are  here  assembled  on  a  most  happy  and  inter¬ 
esting  occasion,  with  fitting  observance  to  inaugurate  a  noble  institu¬ 
tion,  which  has  taken  its  rise  from  a  yet  nobler  origin.  It  is  rare  in  the 
course  of  our  lives  that  an  event  occurs  on  which  our  minds  can  rest 
with  such  unalloyed  satisfaction;  when  we  can  so  rejoice  with  the  full 
consent  of  our  whole  heart  and  soul,  when  our  best  feelings  are  the 
most  joyous  and  jubilant.  For,  as  has  been  well  said,  this  enterprise 
“  makes  us  think  better  of  humanity.”  Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  us 
feel  happier  to  be  men. 

To  inaugurate  this  Free  Academy,  placed  in  the  midst  of  grounds  so 
ample  and  beautiful,  with  an  edifice  so  commodious  and  even  magnifi¬ 
cent,  itself  so  liberally  endowed  and  furnished  and  organized,  so  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  in  all  respects  to  be  a  permanent  blessing  to  this  commu¬ 
nity;  to  inaugurate  such  an  Institution,  bywhaiever  means  it  might 
have  been  established,  were  indeed  a  joyful  occasion.  But  it  is  not  so 
much  the  fact  as  its  cause,  not  so  much  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
thing,  as  the  noble  character  of  the  motives  and  self-sacrificing  efforts 
in  which  it  originated,  that  give  to  the  present  occasion  its  peculiar 
interest  and  importance. 

In  the  admirable  address  to  which  we  have  listened,  setting  forth 
the  origin,  objects,  and  plan  of  this  School,  we  were  told  that  you  did 
not  come  here  to  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  nor  invite  your  friends  here, 
for  mutual  congratulations  on  the  great  work  you  have  achieved,  but 
rather,  with  a  thankful  recognition  of  God’s  good  Providence  in  what 
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has  been  done,  humbly  to  give  him  the  glory ;  and,  with  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility,  to  consider  how  much  more  remains  yet  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  For  those,  Sir,  who  have  been  personally  engaged  in  the 
undertaking,  such  a  spirit,  such  a  tone  of  feeling,  is  right,  proper  and 
fitting.  It  is  the  best  augury  of  ultimate  success.  But  for  those  of  us 
who  have  come  up  here  to  enjoy  with  you  the  festivities  of  this  occa¬ 
sion,  it  is  equally  right,  proper  and  fitting,  that  we  should  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  our  congratulations.  Our  hearts  are  swelling  with  them.  It  is 
natural,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  utter  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  dedication  of  this  Free 
Academy.  I  congratulate  all  those  whose  hearts  have  been  stirred  up 
to  contribute,  according  to  their  ability,  to  its  endowment.  I  congratu¬ 
late  the  citizens  of  Norwich,  who  are  to  have  this  Free  Academy  as 
one  of' the  chief  ornaments  and  proudest  monuments  of  a  town  already 
so  surpassingly  beautiful  and  attractive.  I  congratulate  the  children, 
male  and  female,  rich  and  poor,  who  are  so  freely  and  alike  to  enjoy  its 
privileges,  and  its  advantages  so  large  and  liberal.  I  congratulate  the 
parents,  who  can  now  hope  for  their  children,  what  they  have  never 
had  for  themselves.  I  congratulate  the  State  which  sees  this  institution 
thus  nobly  rising  in  its  bosom.  I  congratulate  our  common  country, whose 
free  institutions  depend  upon  free  schools,  free  thought,  and  free  men ; 
upon  the  universal  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  truth,  of  virtue 
and  religion.  I  congratulate  the  friends  of  education  every-where.  I 
congratulate  the  whole  world.  I  congratulate  all  future  ages. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  unduly  excited  in 
feeling  or  extravagant  in  expression.  I  do  not  overestimate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  educational  monument.  The  “  Norwich  Free  Academy  ” 
may  be  in  itself  an  humble,  unpretending  Institution.  It  may  produce 
no  general  sensation  in  the  great  world.  But  how  often  the  grandest 
movements  and  revolutions  in  history  have  proceeded  from  slight  and 
unobserved  causes,  or  from  an  origin  afterwards  shrouded  in  obscurity. 
How  often  the  germs  of  the  greatest  events  have  been  unheeded  at 
first,  the  more  likely,  perhaps,  to  grow  and  strike  deep  root,  from  being 
themselves  buried  under  the  surface.  This  movement  contains,  I 
believe,  the  prolific  seeds  of  great  and  far-reaching  consequences.  It 
needs  no  vision  of  prophecy  to  foresee  its  great  results.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  which  must  provoke  to  emulation  many  other  cities  and  towns, 
in  this  state  and  in  other  states ;  and  thus  it  will  give  both  a  new  im¬ 
pulse  and  a  higher  character  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  here  and 
elsewhere,  now  and  henceforth.  But  its  influence  in  this  direction, 
an  influence  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  so  happily  made,  is  not 
all.  It  has  an  application,  and  will  produce  effects,  wider,  deeper  and 
vastly  more  important.  It  will  promote  not  only  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion,  but  the  cause  of  humanity.  Here  is  not  only  the  founding  of  a 
Free  School,  but  the  performance  of  a  generous  deed.  Such  deeds  can 
not  die,  they  bear  fruit  forever.  No  good  act,  no  benevolent  effort,  is 
ever  lost,  or  will  ever  lose  its  reward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  1  have  sat  here  in  the  midst  of'  this  scene,  I  have 
been  tempted  to  envy  those  men  who  have  so  generously  contributed 
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to  the  endowment  of  this  institution,  which  to-day  they  see  thus 
launched  forth  on  its  mission  of  blessing  to  their  neighbors  and  to  the 
world,  to  the  children  of  the  present  and  of  all  future  generations.  As  I 
think  of  their  mingled  emotions  of  satisfaction  and  hope,  of  devout  thank¬ 
fulness  and  humble  self-approbation,  I  feel  that  they  are  sharing  in  the 
purest  happiness  that  belongs  to  our  earthly  experience.  When  the  rich 
man  provides  by  his  will  that  a  portion  of  his  wealth,  after  he  has  done 
with  it  all,  shall  be  appropriated  to  some  benevolent  institution,  or  to 
some  work  of  public  utility ;  it  is  a  good  act,  to  be  accepted  with  all 
thankfulness.  But  surely  it  is  a  better  deed  when  a  man  denies  him¬ 
self  instead  of  his  heirs,  when  he  gives  from  what  is  still  his  own  to 
use  and  enjoy  ;  aye,  and  a  happier  deed  it  is  too,  for  he  can  see  with  his 
own  eyes  the  blessed  fruits  of  his  liberality.  There  is  indeed  a  luxury 
in  thus  doing  good. 

And  are  there  not  here  present,  at  this  moment,  young  persons,  boys 
and  girls,  whose  youthful  bosoms  are  swelling  with  admiration  and 
sympathy  as  they  think  of  their  kind  benefactors'?  Boys  who  will  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  of  imitating  them,  as  one  of  the  highest 
blessings,  and  most  cherished  objects  of  their  lives  ;  girls,  who,  when 
they  come  to  be  mothers,  will  hold  up  this  example  before  their  children, 
and  impress  upon  their  infant  hearts  both  the  duty  and  the  happiness 
of  doing  good.  Thus  the  lesson  which  this  enterprise  teaches  has 
already  been  learned  by  one  class  of  pupils.  Its  effect  has  already 
been  felt.  This  present  scene  may  fade  from  the  memory,  but  that 
impression  will  never  be  erased  from  the  character.  That  lesson  will 
be  handed  down.  That  effect  will  be  propagated.  That  impression 
will  be  transferred.  The  circle  will  grow  wider  and  wider;  and  who 
shall  say  when  and  where  it  shall  cease  to  expand,  and  spread  its  be¬ 
neficent  influence  ? 

It  may  therefore  be  said,  in  the  most  general  and  catholic  sense,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  all  have  a  common  interest  with  you  on  the  present 
occasion. 

But  especially  may  it  be  said  that  those  of  us  who  are  connected  with 
Colleges  and  with  the  Public  Schools  ha  ve  such  an  interest.  This  Free 
Academy  will  furnish  anew  link  of  connection  between  the  Common 
School  and  the  College.  It  will  furnish  an  incentive  and  a  norma  for 
the  lower  grades  of  schools,  especially  for  the  next  lower  grade,  stimu¬ 
lating  and  guiding  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  higher  attainments.  It 
will  secure  a  thorough  preparation  for  those  who  are  to  enter  the  Col¬ 
lege,  and  thus  will  open  the  way,  in  a  manner  which  is  very  much 
needed,  for  a  better  type  of  scholarship  in  our  highest  institutions.  Its 
invigorating  and  elevating  influence  will  be  felt  throughout  the  whole 
series  of  schools.  It  will  act  as  a  heart,  a  sort  of  central  organ,  to  the 
whole  educational  system. 

That  colleges  have  an  interest  in  the  Academies  and  preparatory 
Classical  Schools,  and,  through  them  and  with  them,  in  all  the  lower 
grades  of  schools  down  to  the  very  first,  is  not  difficult  to  understand, 
and  indeed  is  patent  to  all;  for  the  Colleges  depend  upon  these  schools 
both  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  materials  which  are  to  be 
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furnished  them  to  elaborate.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  understood  and 
acknowledged  that  the  Academies  and  the  whole  system  of  Common 
Schools  have  an  interest  also  in  the  Colleges,  have  a  great  stake  in 
the  preservation,  the  character,  and  the  prosperity  of  these  higher 
institutions.  If  the  higher  grades  of  schools  need  the  preparatory  work 
of  the  lower,  the  lower  need  the  stimulus  and  direction  of  the  higher. 
The  primary  school  would  lose  more  than  halfits  efficiency,  if  its  pupils 
were  not  looking  up  to  the  secondary  and  following  grades;  and  the 
secondary  school,  if  the  Grammar  School  were  not  there ^above  it ; 
and  the  Grammar  School,  if  the  High  School  and  Academy  did  not 
wait  to  receive  the  best  and  most  faithful  of  its  pupils;  and  the  High 
School  and  Academy,  in  their  turn,  if  the  College  did  not  stand 
beckoning  on  the  most  generous  and  studious  minds  to  higher  attain¬ 
ments  in  knowledge  and  more  marked  distinction  in  life.  And  not 
only  do  Colleges  thus  furnish  a  necessary  and  most  effective  stimu¬ 
lus,  operating  directly  or  remotely  upon  the  pupils  in  all  the  lower 
grades  of  schools ;  but  they  produce  also  a  most  important  and  saluta¬ 
ry  effect  in  raising  the  character  of  the  teachers.  We  need  for  instruc¬ 
tors  in  all  our  schools,  certainly  in  our  higher  schools,  not  mere  school¬ 
masters,  not  mere  routine  teachers,  but  men,  fully  developed  men,  men 
of  large  mental  grasp,  of  scientific  culture,  of  refined  taste.  There  is 
no  calculating  the  indirect  effect  of  such  a  class  of  teachers  upon  the 
whole  mass  of  the  community.  Boys  trained  by  such  men  may  learn 
just  the  same  things  that  are  taught  by  instructors  of  another  kind, 
but  they  will  come  out  from  under  their  hands,  a  very  different  sort  of 
boys;  they  will  make  a  very  different  sort  of  men.  I  stand  here,  then, 
to-day,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  tell  you  that  not  only  do  Colleges  have  an 
interest  in  you,  but  you  have  an  interest  in  Colleges.  Take  away  the 
Colleges  from  the  Common  Schools,  and  you  cut  off  the  head  from  the 
body,  which  is  left  a  lumbering  and  a  lifeless  trunk. 

Allow  me  to  express,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  cordial  approval  of  the 
course  and  methods  of  instruction  proposed  for  this  Free  Academy,  so 
far  as  I  have  comprehended  them.  And  permit  me  to  add  that  what 
pleases  me  particularly,  next  to  your  distinct  recognition  of  the  Bible, 
in  its  fundamental  and  vital  connection  with  the  system  of  instruction, 
in  a  way  which  secures  a  Christian,  without  adopting  a  sectarian  influ¬ 
ence,  is  your  most  emphatic  acknowledgement  of  the  importance  of 
Classical  Studies.  I  would  not  say  one  word  in  disparagement  of 
what  are  called  practical  studies,  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  and 
useful  arts.  I  would  not  detract  one  iota  from  the  weight  of  what  my 
Reverend  and  Learned  Friend,  who  has  preceded  me,  has  taken 
occasion  to  say  in  enforcement  of  their  positive  dignity  and  value. 
Each  one  has  his  preferences.  My  Friend  has  spoken  of  what,  in  your 
plan,  strikes  him  most  favorably.  I  would  speak  of  what  strikes  me 
most  favorably.  It  is  well  that  your  scheme  should  suit  a  diversity  of 
tastes.  It  shows  that  you  have  mounted  no  hobby.  I  honor  the  phys¬ 
ical  sciences  and  the  industrial  arts  I  recognise  their  utility  and  noble 
character  as  heartily  as  any  man.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  made  so 
generous  a  provision  for  their  cultivation.  But  when  they  are  extolled 
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to  the  express  disparagement  of  Classical  studies  and  of  whatever  is 
included  in  the  domain  of  the  Muses,  I  demur.  It  is  true  the  popular 
tendency  is  thus  to  extol  them;  and,  for  that  very  reason,  I  feel,  that, 
instead  of  encouraging  this  tendency  already  too  strong,  it  is  the  proper 
office  of  educated  men,  of  those  who  should  lead  instead  of  following 
the  popular  mind,  who  should  form  instead  of  flattering  public  opinion, 
and  especially  of  those  who  have  an  immediate  agency  in  controlling 
and  directing  our  system  of  education ;  to  defend  Classical  culture 
and  maintain  the  claims  of  Classical  Studies. 

The  simple  truth  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  whole  civilization,  with  all 
its  manifold  arts  and  sciences,  its  large  intellectual  culture,  its  social 
development,  its  refinement  of  taste,  its  clearness  of  thought,  its  grasp 
of  comprehension,  its  practical  and  plastic  spirit, — I  say,  our  whole 
modern  civilization,  such  as  it  is,  and  whatever  it  is,  owes  more  to  the 
influence  of  classical  learning,  classical  history,  classical  models,  classi¬ 
cal  culture,  than  to  any  other  one  thing,  Christianity  alone  excepted.  It 
has  been  the  divinely  chosen  vehicle  through  which  Christianity  itself 
has  been  communicated  to  us,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
our  blessed  religion  could,  without  such  a  vehicle,  have  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  human  mind  in  so  great  a  degree  of  integrity  and  com¬ 
pleteness,  or  could  have  produced  its  full  and  proper  effect  in  the  world, 
at  least  in  its  bearings  upon  the  temporal  welfare,  the  intellectual 
enlightenment  and  elevation  of  mankind.  We  may  well  recognize  the 
providence,  and  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  as  well  in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  in  that  of  the  Jews.  God’s  hand  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  sacred 
but  in  profane  history.  Christ  came  in  the  fullness  of  time ;  when  the 
world  was  ripe  for  him ;  when  not  only  was  the  Jewish  state  ready  for 
dissolution,  but  Grecian  and  Roman  culture  was  ready  to  receive  his 
religion  and  propagate  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  to  the  consummation 
of  the  ages.  We  scarcely  know  how  our  religion  would  appear  if  en¬ 
tirely  dissevered  from  classical  culture,  from  the  shaping,  formulating, 
adapting  influence  of  Grecian  and  Roman  thought.  At  all  events 
divine  wisdom  has  seen  fit,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  place  the  two  in  his¬ 
torical  connection.  Certainly  we  do  not  know  what  our  civilization 
would  become,  if  thus  dissevered.  It  would  necessarily  be  somewhat 
quite  different  from  what  it  is.  It  might  be  some  Hindoo,  Japanese,  or 
Chinese,  it  would  no  longer  be  European,  civilization.  It  might  be 
some  nondescript,  yet  unheard  of  sort  of  thing.  It  would  not  be  what 
we  now  have.  Can  anybody  be  sure  it  would  be  better  than  what  we 
now  have?  Is  it  wise  to  try  the  bold  experiment?  Steam  and  ma¬ 
chinery  may  be  wonderful  in  their  mighty  action  and  ingenious  con¬ 
struction.  They  may  cross  oceans,  and  make  cotton  cloth — both  highly 
important  and  valuable  achievements ;  but  they  can  never  perform  the 
processes  of  mental  culture ;  they  can  never  be  applied  to  shorten  the 
road  to  learning,  or  to  refine  the  sensibilities  and  the  taste  ;  they  can 
never  develop  man’s  proper  humanity,  his  intellectual  and  moral 
powers ;  they  can  never  be  the  proper  agents  and  factors  of  civilization. 
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Although  they  may  greatly  facilitate  and  expedite  the  operation  and 
influence  of  those  agents,  they  can  not  serve  as  their  substitutes. 

Classical  culture  has  spread  a  subtle,  but  mighty  influence  through¬ 
out  the  entire  mass  of  modern  European  and  American  society ;  an 
influence  which  may  not  be  everywhere  visibly  seen  or  consciously 
felt,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  there,  giving  a  peculiar  tone  and  char¬ 
acter  to  the  whole  mental  condition,  to  all  the  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  should  be  classical  scholars,  but  it 
is  extremly  important  that  some  should  be.  There  must  be  some  to 
keep  the  original  fountains  constantly  pure  and  open.  The  influence 
of  a  learned  class  in  the  community  is  most  happy  and  desirable.  It  is 
their  mission,  and  their  effect,  to  raise  the  tone  of  thought,  to  exert  a 
refining  and  humanizing  influence,  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  civilization, 
and  to  preserve  society  from  the  threatening  absorption  of  a  material¬ 
istic  barbarism.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  our  American  society 
shall  lose  such  a  safeguard  and  such  a  leaven.  Far  distant  be  the  day 
when  classical  studies  shall  be  proscribed  in  our  colleges,  or  academies, 
or  free  schools.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  classical  learning  shall 
be  put  up  at  auction  with  steam-engines,  threshing  machines  and  mag¬ 
netic  telegraphs.  We  do  not  inquire  what  is  its  market  value.  We  do 
not  ask  what  the  world  will  pay  for,  but  what  it  needs. 

But  I  am  detaining  you  too  long.  I  must  advert  again,  however,  before 
sitting  down,  to  the  great  interest  of  this  occasion,  and  to  the  immense 
importance,  in  itself  and  especially  in  relation  to  this  community,  of  the 
Institution  here  and  now  inaugurated.  We  are  at  this  moment  in  the 
midst  of  intense  political  excitement.  The  great  issues  supposed  to  be 
staked  upon  the  election  of  this  or  that  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
make  almost  every  heart  to  throb  with  anxiety.  The  banner-cries  of 
“  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge,”  or  “  Fremont  and  Freedom,”  are  seen 
inscribed  upon  hundreds  of  flags  streaming  in  every  breeze,  and  over 
every  great  thoroughfare.  They  are  reiterated,  in  broad  capitals, 
at  the  head  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  newspapers.  They  are 
shouted  with  huzzas  from  tens  of  thousands  of  earnest  and  almost  fran¬ 
tic  voices.  But,  Mr  Chairman,  when  the  banner-cries  of  “  Buchanan 
and  Breckinridge,”  of  “  Fremont  and  Dayton,”  shall  together  have 
been  buried  in  that  oblivion  to  which  their  predecessors  have  already 
been  consigned,  or  are  rapidly  hastening,  this  Free  Academy  will  still 
remain,  the  pride,  the  glory,  and  the  blessing  of  Norwich;  silently  yet 
steadily  dispensing  its  benign  influences,  and  causing  the  hearts  of 
many  parents  and  children  to  rise  up  and  call  its  founders  blessed.  And 
though  this  beautiful  edifice,  constructed  as  it  is  of  perishable  materials, 
may  crumble  in  decay,  it  will  be  only  to  be  replaced  by  another  still 
more  commodious,  still  more  beautiful.  Such  institutions  as  this  will 
not  perish  until  our  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  is  abolished,  and 
our  Christian  civilization  shrouded  in  the  night  of  returning  barbarism. 

Professor  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  College. 

One  fact  the  orator  of  the  day  has  omitted  to  mention  from  a  com¬ 
mendable  modesty.  Though  it  was  noticed  by  the  speaker  who  pre¬ 
ceded  me,  I  will  venture  to  refer  to  it,  and  if  possible,  to  give  it  the 
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prominence  which  it  merits.  It  is  that  the  endowment  of  the  Norwich 
Free  Academy  is  unique  and  singular  and  unlike  any  other.  I  believe 
that  when  all  its  pecularities  are  taken  into  view,  it  will  be  proud  to 
stand  by  itself  in  the  history  of  endowments  for  education.  If  the  amount 
contributed,  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been  concerned  in  the 
enterprise,  and  the  object  to  which  it  is  devoted  are  all  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  it  will  be  lound  to  be  unmatched  by  any  similar  enterprise. 
Were  I  called  on  to  defend  my  country  abroad,  I  should  refer  to  an  act 
like  this,  as  a  noble  product  of  American  Institutions.  Were  I  desirous 
to  explain  to  a  circle  of  intelligent  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  what  are  some  of  the  beneficent  results  of  institutions 
as  free  as  ours,  I  should  refer  to  an  example  like  this  and  say  of  it,  it  is 
one  of  the  things  of  which  our  country  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed.  It  is 
true  many  schools  of  a  higher  order  have  been  munificently  furnished 
in  this  country.  Wealthy  merchants  and  bankers  have  given  large 
sums  to  found  public  schools  in  their  native  towns,  and  have  in  this  dis¬ 
played  a  wise  liberality.  But  here  we  have  a  large  endowment,  fur¬ 
nished  in  large  sums,  by  a  large  number  of  intelligent  citizens  for 
the  good  of  the  entire  community  in  which  they  live.  They  have 
made  the  gift  free  to  all,  and  yet  have  guarded  against  its  being  so  com¬ 
mon  as  to  seem  to  be  the  property  of  all,  and  so  be  neglected  or  lightly 
esteemed.  The  wisdom  and  the  enlarged  and  elevated  views  of  educa¬ 
tion  with  which  they  have  conveyed  this  trust  to  the  community  and  to 
other  generations,  as  well  as  the  beneficent  tendency  of  the  gift  so 
wisely  guarded  while  it  is  freely  bestowed,  have  excited  my  admi¬ 
ration. 

Allow  me  to  enlarge  upon  one  or  twTo  of  these  features.  The  In¬ 
stitution  is  to  stand  midway  between  the  college  and  the  public  schools 
of  the  town.  It  will  act  upon  both,  as  it  wrere  upwTard  and  dowurward, 
and  with  advantage  to  each.  We  who  are  connected  with  colleges 
feel  most  satisfied  and  appreciate  most  earnestly  the  importance  of  the 
best  kind  of  preparatory  schools.  There  is  probably  no  point  at  which 
the  educational  systems  of  this  country  labor  more  and  are  lamentably 
w’eak,  than  in  what  may  be  called  the  secondary  schools  ;  the  schools 
of  preparation  for  the  college.  We  who  remain  at  home  know  wdience 
our  best  scholars  come.  W e  know  indeed  and  cheerfully  testify  that 
there  are  a  lew  preparatory  schools  of  the  highest  order,  and  we  know 
also  that  the  majority  of  our  students  are  not  fitted  as  they  ought  to  be 
to  pursue  our  system  of  study  to  the  best  advantage.  This  deficiency 
w’e  are  forced  to  supply.  This  is  not  our  appropiate  work.  It  is  not  the 
object  for  which  the  colleges  were  designed.  Let  this  deficiency  be 
supplied,  as  it  may  be,  and  the  complaint  would  be  less  frequently  made 
than  it  is  that  the  colleges  do  not  accomplish  more.  The  deficiency, 
the  fault  is  not  with  them  so  often  as  is  said  and  thought. 

The  influence  of  this  Free  Academy  on  the  public  schools  of  the 
towm  can  not  but  be  most  efficient  and  happy.  It  is  pledged  to  give  a 
higher  and  better  education,  to  require  a  higher  course  of  study  than 
the  highest  public  school ;  in  other  words  to  take  the  best  pupil  of  the 
first  class  in  the  high  school  and  carry  him  still  farther  onward.  Every 
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child  who  at  this  moment  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the  primary 
schools  of  Norwich  ,1ms  the  Free  Academy  before  him,  to  inspire  him 
to  effort — to  excite  his  emulation  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  enter  it,  and 
be  fitted  to  pursue  its  course  with  advantage  and  success.  Its  influences 
will  be  like  that  of  free  or  endowed  scholarship  in  the  English  or  Scotch 
universities.  Many  a  poor  boy  has  been  aroused  and  stimulated  to 
extraordinary  zeal  and  labor  by  the  hope  of  earning  free  tuition  for  a 
course  of  years  in  these  universities.  Such  a  stimulus  lies  before  every 
pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  this  town.  Every  such  pupil  can  hope  to 
earn,  by  his  diligence,  free  tuition  of  a  high  order  in  various  studies, 
for  three  continuous  years,  at  the  most  important  period  of  his  youth, 
nay  of  his  life. 

I  rejoice  that  in  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  founders  of  this 
academy,  so  great  prominence  is  given  to  the  classics.  Of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  classical  study,  the  views  of  many  persons  are  vague  and  un¬ 
settled.  Most  men  are  taught  to  esteem  them  valuable  though  they 
can  not  see  how.  They  submit  themselves  passively  to  the  necessity 
which  forces  them  or  others  to  go  through  the  study  of  Greek  or  Latin, 
because  these  are  made  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  but  farther  than 
this,  they  neither  judge  nor  are  they  convinced.  To  such  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  study  of  a  language  must  be  a  study  of  thought,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  every  language  is  a  product  of  thought,  and  in  it  are  re¬ 
corded  the  processes  and  operations  of  human  thinking,  even  the  most 
subtle  and  refined.  To  follow  and  trace  these  by  the  study  of  any 
language  is  an  invaluable  discipline.  To  do  it  in  such  languages  as 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  are  so  peculiarly  and  especially  adapted  to 
call  out  and  enforce  this  discriminating  and  close  analysis,  is  a  discipline 
which  can  not  be  too  highly  esteemed.  Indeed  I  would  boldly  advance 
the  position  while  I  stand  ready  to  defend  it,  anywhere  and  under  any 
circumstances,  that  one  great  secret  of  the  English  common  sense — of 
the  preeminent  wisdom  and  directness  of  the  English  mind,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstances  that  so  many  of  their  leading  men  are  trained 
as  they  are  in  the  great  schools  and  universities.  The  simplicity,  the 
distinctness,  the  disposition  to  come  to  the  heart  of  a  subject,  and  to 
make  short  speeches,  for  which  the  English  statesmen  and  public  men 
are  distinguished,  are  acquired,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  long  and 
exclusive  familiarity  with  the  classics,  through  their  school  and  uni¬ 
versity  life.  So  important  and  obvious  is  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Arnold,  with 
his  well  known  zeal  for  practical  uses  and  results — who  declared  he 
would  not  teach  the  classics  except  as  he  made  them  to  illustrate  the 
history  and  thinking  of  modern  times,  also  affirmed  that  he  would 
scarcely  send  his  son  to  Oxford,  if  he  could  not  there  study  Aristotle, 
that  from  Aristotle  he  might  learn  practical  wisdom  and  common 
sense. 

I  as  truly  rejoice  that  provision  is  to  be  made  for  various  and  liberal 
courses  of  study  in  special  departments,  which  have  a  direct  relation  to 
the  practical  business  and  employments  of  life.  Too  much  must  not  be 
expected  from  such  courses  of  study.  It  ought  not  to  be  thought,  that 
a  person  can  acquire  by  any  special  apprenticeship  at  school,  that  facility 
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and  skill  which  can  only  be  gained  in  actually  pursuing  the  business 
It  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  can  go  from  any  school  into  the 
counting-house,  or  upon  the  quarter-deck,  or  into  a  manufacturing  or 
commercial  agency,  as  completely  trained  as  he  will  and  must  be  by 
actually  learning  in  the  school  of  practice  and  of  life.  But  much  may 
be  done  in  the  school,  and  we  all  know  that  in  such  a  town  as  this  there 
are  at  all  times  great  numbers  of  youth  who  have  time  enough  on  their 
hands  to  study  one  or  two  modern  languages,  drawing,  engineering, 
&c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  will  be  invaluable  to  them  in  the  practical  employ¬ 
ments  for  which  they  are  destined.  Let  these  learn  as  much  as  possible 
of  such  branches  and  they  will  find  a  higher  interest  in  their  calling, 
and  will  be  qualified  to  pursue  it  with  greater  success  ;  and  having  ac¬ 
quired  all  this  special  preparation  that  this  academy  can  give  him,  he 
will  be  the  better  prepared  to  add  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  can 
only  be  learned  in  actually  performing  the  business  on  which  they  enter. 
Many  a  business  man— many  a  practical  and  active  citizen  will  owe 
all  his  success  to  the  knowledge  and  the  stimulus  which  he  shall  gain 
within  these  walls,  and  will  bless  as  long  as  he  lives  the  founders  of  the 
Norwich  Free  Academy,  as  the  founders  of  his. 

When  the  traveler  visits  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  birth-place  of 
Shakespeare,  he  is  reminded  of  the  endowed  Grammar  School  which 
the  poet  once  attended.  But  he  does  not  so  often  reflect  that  he  may 
have  owed  much  to  that  Grammar  School  and  to  those  who  endowed  it. 
For  though  Shakespeare  may  have  had  “  small  Latin  and  less  Greek” 
(more,  however,  than  is  usually  believed)  his  wondrous  intellect  must 
have  been  quickened  and  furnished  from  his  youthful  studies.  Whether 
the  Norwich  Free  Academy  shall  ever  send  forth  so  wondrous  a  pu¬ 
pil,  may  be  questioned,  but  we  can  not  doubt  that  many  shall  live  to 
bless  the  day  and  the  men  who  have  endowed  this  noble  and  truly  pop¬ 
ular  institution. 

Worthington  Hooker,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Medicine  in  Yale  College. 

Fellow  Citizens  of  Norwich This  is  n^o  unmeaning  form  of  speech 
that  I  use.  Though  I  have  for  the  past  four  years  been  a  member  of 
another  community,  the  familiar  faces  that  I  see  before  me,  many  of 
which  were  familiar  to  me  during  all  the  twenty-three  years  of  my 
residence  here,  make  me  feel  at  home  among  you,  and  prompt  me  to 
address  you  as  my  fellow  citizens.  May  I  never  cease  to  bear  those 
feelings  which  shall  make  it  proper  for  me  thus  to  address  you.  The 
interest  which  I  felt  in  the  welfare  of  this  community  when  a  resident 
among  you,  abides  still,  and  may  it  ever  abide. 

Among  the  interests  which  were  especially  dear  to  me,  when  I  resi¬ 
ded  here  was  the  one  which  has  called  us  together  to-day.  And  as 
several  years  ago  I  stood  side  by  side  with  some  here  in  a  struggle  to 
advance  this  interest— a  struggle  which,  though  manfully  maintained, 
ended  in  defeat— it  gives  me  great  joy  to  be  present  to-day,  and  witness 
the  consummation  of  a  perfect  victory  in  the  inauguration  of  this  insti¬ 
tution.  I  love  to  boast  of  Norwich,  and  when  I  do  so  there  is  no  one 
thing  that  1  speak  of  so  often  as  this  enterprise.  The  noble  spirit  of  its 
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citizens  lias  been  often  seen  in  other  efforts,  but  there  seems  to  be  in 
this,  a  concentration  of  all  that  is  liberal  and  noble  and  good  in  the 
spirit  that  animates  this  community.  This  enterprise  has  been  justly 
spoken  of  as  peculiar.  I  know  of  nothing  like  it.  In  some  places,  it  is 
true,  individuals  of  large  wealth  have  endowed  institutions  somewhat 
similar  to  this ;  but  I  know  of  no  other  place  where  citizens  have  uni¬ 
ted  together  to  present  to  the  community  in  which  they  live,  so  rich  a 
benefaction. 

The  philanthropist  often  pictures  to  himself  the  ideal  of  a  perfect 
community.  I  mean  not  the  philanthropist  that  confines  his  efforts  and 
ideas  to  some  one  channel,  but  the  philanthropist  that  looks  at  all  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  community,  political,  social,  intellectual  and  moral.  In  the 
ideal  to  which  he  ever  aspires,  he  sees  every  agency  working  out  its  ends 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  effect  the  highest  good  of  every  individual  in 
every  station.  And  he  sometimes  has  a  foretaste  of  this  ideal  state  of 
society.  It  is  such  a  foretaste  that  we  are  enjoying  to-day  in  regard  to 
the  educational  interests  of  this  community.  But  joyful  as  this  occa¬ 
sion  is,  you  are,  as  has  been  truly  said,  not  at  the  consummation,  but 
at  the  outset  of  this  enterprise.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  Improve¬ 
ments  are  to  be  made.  Education  is  far  from  being  perfect  any  where. 
There  are  errors  in  our  system  of  education  which  must  be  removed. 
It  is  no  time  now  to  dilate  upon  these  errors,  but  there  is  one  that 
was  mentioned  in  the  address,  to  which  I  can  not  forbear  briefly  to 
allude.  I  refer  to  the  prevalent  custom  of  burdening  the  mind  with  a 
great  amount  of  knowledge,  while  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge 
is  very  little  cultivated.  This  error  prevails  in  the  whole  range  of 
education  from  the  primary  school  up  to  the  College.  I  have  occasion 
to  lament  its  prevalence  every  day  in  my  own  experience  ;  for  I  have 
the  daily  task  of  pouring  knowledge  for  an  hour  into  minds  that  have 
been  crowded  full  by  four  lecturers  that  have  preceded  me.  Education 
is  to  be  purged  of  this  and  other  errors.  It  will  be  a  slow  work,  for  it 
is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  long  established  customs. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  ask  you,  fellow-citizens,  will  you  take 
care  of  this  trust  which  this  company  of  benefactors  now  present  to 
you  ?  May  we  not  anticipate  that  liberality  towards  this  enterprise 
will  not  end  with  what  they  have  done,;  but  that  others  among  you  will 
enter  into  their  labors,  and  contribute- of  their  substance  to  supply  the 
wants  of  this  institution  as  they  shall  arise,  and  that  this  whole  com¬ 
munity  will  take  such  an  interest  in  its  prosperity  that  it  shall  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  complete  and  permanent  success  ? 

*'  '  . 

President  Smith,  of  Wesleyan  University. 

President  Smith  responded  briefly  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  by 
saying,  that  he  came  here  at  some  inconvenience  to  himself,  to  manifest 
by  his  presence,  his  interest  as  an  officer  of  a  higher  school  of  learning, 
in  the  opening  of  this  new  institution.  He  heartily  joined  in  all  that 
had  been  so  well  said  as  to  the  design  and  probable  influence  of  this 
Free  Academy,  and  believed  that  as  an  example  of  enlightened  liberal¬ 
ity,  it  would  lead  to  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  similar  schools 
in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
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Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford. 

Mr.  President:  Hopes  long  cherished,  and  efforts  strenuously  put 
forth,  by  many  persons,  for  many  successive  years,  have  their  lulfill- 
ment  and  reward  in  this  occasion.  This  house,  with  its  spacious 
grounds,  and  attractive  groves  and  hillside, — with  its  halls  and  class¬ 
rooms  so  admirably  lighted,  warmed,  ventilated  and  furnished, — with 
all  the  facilities  of  illustration,  experiment  and  reference,  which  its  cabi¬ 
nets,  laboratory  and  library  afford,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
teachers  or  pupils,  in  the  way  of  material  outfit  and  appliance,  and  at 
the  same  time  guarantees  that  the  future  necessities  of  the  school,  in  a 
larger  number  of  well  trained  teachers,  will  be  promptly  and  cheer¬ 
fully  provided,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  accomplished  principal,  under 
wdiose  auspices  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  this  academy  to  open. 

The  plan  of  its  establishment  and  support  takes  this  school  out  ol  the 
disturbing  influences,  to  which  schools  of  higher  learning  are  exposed, 
wThen  under  popular  control,  and  efforts  of  popular  enlightment  do  not 
exist,  or  are  not  timely  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  dangers  no 
less  imminent ;  but  so  long  as  the  spirit  which  has  prompted  this  large 
endowment,  for  such  large  ends,  and  which  has  found  fit  utterance  in 
the  address  to  which  wTe  have  all  been  delighted  listeners,  continues  to 
animate  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  and  rises  to  the  demands  ol  a 
progressive  age,  so  long  the  institution  will  not  be  found  “lagging  behind 
the  times,”  which  so  often  marks  the  history  of  educational  charities. 
No  class  of  corporations  require,  and  should  covet  publicity,  more  than 
endowed  schools  ;  and  nothing  but  a  vigilant  public  press,  and  a  lively 
sense  of  benefits  received  by  the  community,  in  an  ever-ripening  harvest 
of  refined  manners,  developed  intellect,  and  enlightened  conscience, 
under  the  cultivation  of  accomplished  teachers,  can  save  this  Free 
Academy  from  the  perversion  and  decay,  which  has  visited,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  and  sometimes  sooner,  so  many  ol  the  Free 
Grammar  Schools  of  England,  and  the  partially  endowed  academies  of 
this  country. 

The  course  of  instruction,  resting  on  the  solid  basis  of  thorough  sys¬ 
tematic  teaching  in  the  schools  below,  which  its  plan  of  admission  by 
open  examination  in  certain  specified  requirements  will  help  to  secure, 
and  the  want  of  which  in  any  of  the  lower  schools  will  be  sure  to  be 
exposed,  in  the  failure  of  its  candidates  to  gain  admission  here, — and 
rising  and  spreading  out  into  all  of  those  studies  which  in  one  direction 
take  hold  of  all  the  occupations  of  society,  the  farm,  the  workshop,  the 
counting-room,  the  deck,  the  home,  and  on  the  other,  discipline  and  in¬ 
form  the  mind,  and  fit  it  for  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  all  sound 
learning,  and  for  the  perception  and  assimilation  of  truth  and  beauty  in 
all  the  Avorks  of  God,  as  unfolded  in  our  colleges  and  still  higher  sem¬ 
inaries— such  a  course  of  study  seems  to  me  eminently  judicious.  It 
meets  the  demands  of  our  age  for  an  education  in  science  which  shall 
make  the  wind  and  the  stream,  and  the  still  more  subtle  agents  of  na¬ 
ture,  minister  to  our  material  Avants,  and  stimulates  in  all  directions, 
the  inventive  faculties  of  man,  by  Avhich  mere  muscular  toil  can  be 
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abridged,  and  made  more  effective.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not 
ignore  those  apparently  less  practical  studies,  especially  the  mathemat¬ 
ics  and  classics,  which  the  gathered  experience  of  successive  genera¬ 
tions  of  teachers,  and  the  profoundest  study  of  the  requirements  of  the 
mind  of  youth,  and  the  disciplinary  and  informing  capabilities  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  knowledge,  have  settled  to  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
basis  of  a  truly  liberal  scheme  of  general  or  professional  education.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of  applied  science,  and  the  largest 
amount  practicable  should  be  given  in  this  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  or  that  any  attention  which  may  be  bestowed  on  the 
English  language  only, — and  whatever  else  is  taught  or  omitted,  the 
English  language  and  literature  should  ever  hold  a  prominent,  the 
prominent  place  in  the  actual  aims  and  results  of  your  scheme  of 
study, — can  ever  train  the  three  great  faculties  of  reason,  memory, 
and  imagination,  to  their  full  natural  and  harmonious  development. 
But  while  1  hold  this  not  hastily  formed  opinion,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  instruction  of  our  schools,  from  the  oral  or  primary,  up  to  the  uni¬ 
versity,  should  not  deal  with  common  things,  with  the  principles,  the 
phenomena  and  duties  of  every-day  life why  sewing,  and  a  practical 
knowledge  of  domestic  economy  should  not  find  a  place  somewhere  in 
the  training  of  every  girl ;  and  a  “  round  about  common  sense,”  the 
power  of  applying  the  mind  and  the  hands  readily  to  all  sorts  of  work 
in  helping  himself  and  other  people,  about  the  house,  the  shop,  or  the 
farm,  be  the  result  of  the  house  and  school  training  of  every  boy.  This 
was,  and  still  is  to  some  extent,  the  glory  of  our  best  New  England 
school  and  domestic  education.  And  to  all  this  should  now  be  added 
the  modern  developments  of  science  in  their  applications  to  the  arts. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  Free  Academy  to  this  communi¬ 
ty,  in  connection  with  the  reorganization  and  improved  teaching  of  the 
schools  below,  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  the  highest  advantages 
of  public  education, — the  free  struggle  of  children  and  youth  of  the  same 
age,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  condition,  for  the  mastery  of  the  same 
knowledge,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  same  mental  habits,  in  the  same 
class-rooms,  under  accomplished  teachers, — with  the  protection  of  pa¬ 
rental  vigilance  at  home,  and  that  education  of  the  heart  and  the  hand 
which  comes  from  the  constant  exercise  of  mutual  help  and  courtesy, 
from  innocent  sports  and  rambles,  and  the  practice  ol  household  and  rural 
industry.  These  advantages  of  home  and  school  education,  are  in  the 
plans  of  this  institution,  extended  to  the  female  sex.  My  hopes  for  the 
regeneration  of  society,  and  especially  for  the  infusion  of  a  more  refined 
culture  in  manners  and  morals,  into  the  family  and  the  school,  rest  on 
the  influence  of  pious  and  educated  women  as  mothers  and  teachers; 
and  in  the  appropriate  training  of  such  women,  this  school  will  become 
an  important  instrumentality. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not,  1  trust,  cast  a  shadow  over 
this  joyous  occasion,  if  I  add  a  few  words  by  the  way  of  suggesting  du¬ 
ties  yet  to  be  done,  and  dangers  which  may  arise  and  can  be  avoided. 
You  and  your  associates  need  not  be  told,  that  great  as  your  individual 
giving  is,  munificent  as  the  sum  total  sounds,  and  is,  compared  with 
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anything  here,  or  elsewhere  in  the  State,  that  the  annual  income  of 
your  fund  is  quite  inadequate  to  supply  all  the  accomplished  teachers 
which  the  full  development  of  your  course  of  study  will  call  for,  or  all 
the  means  of  demonstration  which  the  successful  teaching  of  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  science  to  the  arts,  absolutely  require.  From  some  source, 
or  sources,— from  further  subscriptions  by  this,  and  future  generations 
of  liberal  minded  men,— from  the  avails  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
established  for  the  benefit  of  towns  in  which  a  public  or  endowed  high 
school  does  not  and  will  not  exist,— from  occasional  grants  by  the  town, 
to  meet  extraordinary  demands,  (and  I  should  think  your  institution  had 
failed  in  its  noble  mission  of  enlightenment  and  benevolence,  if  the  town 
or  city  or  district  should  not  be  ready  at  any  time  to  meet  any  such 
wants  of  the  school,  by  prompt  appropriations,) — from  a  moderate 
tuition,  payable  each  term  in  advance,  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
every  pupil,  (unless  your  plan  of  supporting  the  school,  or  of  even  meet¬ 
ing  its  incidental  expenses,  excludes  the  application  of  a  principle, 
wilich  need  be  oppressive  to  none,  and  which  universal  experience 
shows  to  be  operative  in  inspiring  attention  and  securing  vigilance  and 
co-operation  in  ail  whom  it  reaches,) — from  some,  or  all  of  these  sources, 
the  trustees  of  this  academy  must  have  a  large  and  certain  income  to 
employ  good  teachers,  and  enough  of  them,  to  make  repairs,  and  to 
replenish  the  cabinet,  apparatus  and  library. 

You  need  not  be  told,  that  an  institution  of  learning,  whether  en¬ 
dowed  or  not,  can  not  flourish  in  this  country,  if  lifted  above  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  co-operation  of  the  people,  whose  educational  wants  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  supply;  and  although  the  mode  of  support  and  management 
which  you  have  adopted,  exempts  the  Free  Academy  from  the  storms 
of  popular  ignorance  and  prejudice,  it  does  not  protect  it  from  the  slow 
but  sure  decay  of  neglect,  or  the  perversion  of  a  narrow"  and  exclusive 
policy.  Here  as  well  as  elsewhere— in  respect  to  this  as  to  every  other 
grade  and  kind  of  school — the  public  mind  must  be  kept  informed  as  to 
the  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  your  requirements,— the  public  heart 
must  be  warmed  so  as  to  embrace  cordially  your  plans, — and  the  fullest 
publicity  should  be  given  to  all  your  proceedings.  Let  each  anniversa¬ 
ry  of*  the  opening  of  your  academy  be  marked  by  its  own  “  commence¬ 
ment  exercises”— let  the  best  scholars  in  the  land  be  invited  to  discourse 
to  parents,  teachers  and  pupils,  on  the  delights  of  learning,  the  motives 
to  study,  the  triumphs  of  science,  and  on  examples  of  heroic  and  mar¬ 
tyr  devotion.  Let  your  annual  catalogue,  beside  the  names  of  officers, 
teachers,  and  students,  record  promotions  for  good  behavior,  as  well 
as  scholarship,  contain  one  or  more  successful  themes,  or  compositions 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  modern  languages, 
and  be  accompanied  with  appeals  from  trustees  and  teachers  to  parents, 
on  such  points  as  may  most  need  their  attention  and  co-operation 
from  year  to  year.  Such  exercises  and  publications  will  keep  the 
school  prominently  before  the  community  to  wThose  sympathy  and  cheer¬ 
ful  co-operation  the  trustees  must  look  for  the  realization  of  the  ad¬ 
mirable  plan  which  they  have  adopted,  and  which  has  been  so  clearly 
set  forth  here  to-day.  And  with  that  sympathy  and  co-operation  which 
I  am  sure  will  not  be  withheld,  this  Free  Academy  will  stand  a  monu1- 
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ment  of'  wise  liberality,  and  large  public  spirit,— a  trophy  of  the  victory 
ol  knowledge  over  ignorance,  and  of  goodness,  order  and  progress  over 
grovelling  views,  dissociated  effort,  and  a  blind  adherence  to  the  past, — 
a  temple  where  young  and  ingenuous  minds  shall  inquire  after  truth, 
and  be  inspired  with  the  love,  not  merely  of  excelling,  but  of  excel¬ 
lence,— a  shrine,  at  whose  altar-fire  many  hearts  will  be  kindled  with 
that  cheerful  piety  which  shall  light  up  your  beautiful  homes  with  un¬ 
lading  smiles, — a  fountain  of  living  waters,  but  poorly  symbolized  in 
the  stream  which  the  “  Man  of  Ross”  bade  to  flow, 

“  —  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain, 

Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain,” 

— those  healing  waters  seen  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet,  which  spring¬ 
ing  from  beneath  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  flowed  out  into  the  wil¬ 
derness,  widening  and  deepening  into  a  majestic  stream,  and  nourish¬ 
ing  all  along  its  banks,  trees,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations. 

Mr.  Elbridge  Smith,*  Principal  of  the  Free  Academy. 

Mr.  President My  official  relation  to  the  institution  which  we  this 
day  inaugurate,  may  seem  to  justify  and  perhaps  even  require  me  to 
give  some  brief  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  in  reference  to  it  on 
this  occasion.  But  in  attempting  this  I  labor  under  a  great  embarrass¬ 
ment— not  that  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  I  have  so  much  to  say— 
not  from  any  feeling  of  indifference  in  respect  to  the  occasion  which  has 
called  us  together,  but  from  a  conviction  that  to  do  any  thing  like  justice 
to  it,  far  transcends  my  humble  ability. 

T he  circumstances  under  which  we  are  convened,  are  of  far  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  this 
institution,  whether  it  be  destined  to  a  career  of  prosperity  and  success, 
or  whether  it  be  destined  to  adversity  and  early  decay,  in  either  case, 
sir,  we  must  concede  this  day  to  be  one  of  signal  importance.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  “Norwich  Free  Academy”  will,  I  believe,  most  favorably 
affect  the  interests  of  education  in  this  state,  and  indeed  in  the  adjoining 
states.  Its  failure  will  be  no  less  operative  in  its  influence.  You  will 
pardon  me,  sir,  for  speaking  of  its  failure.  I  speak  of  this  not  as  an  event 
probable  but  as  an  event  possible — not  as  a  result  to  be  permitted,  and  yet 
as  one  which  must  be  duly  contemplated,  that  it  may  be  the  more  effectu¬ 
ally  avoided.  We  place  ourselves  to-day,  sir,  in  a  kind  of  moral  Ther- 
mopyloe.  W e  take  a  position  which  we  may  and  which  we  can  hold  with 
immortal  honor,  but  from  which  we  can  not  retire  without  something 
more  than  the  mortification  of  defeat.  In  inviting  our  friends  and  the 
riends  of  education  from  distant  cities  and  from  other  states,  to  be  with  us 
on  this  occasion  of  joyful  and  yet  of  solemn  consecration,  we  make  them 
witnesses  of  the  sacred  covenant  which  we  this  day  make  for  the  higher 
and  better  education  of  the  youth  in  this  community.  In  invoking  the 
higher  sanctions  of  religion  by  the  lips  of  her  ministers,  we  not  only 
make  our  solemn  appeal  to  Heaven  for  that  aid  without  which  we  can 
never  prosper,  but  we  express  our  deliberate  vows  that  we  will  be  true 

*  The  following  suggestions  were  not  delivered,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  but 
have  been  written  out  at  the  request  of  the  Editor. 
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to  the  holy  cause  to  which  this  temple  has  been  reared.  The  act  of 
dedication  which  we  this  day  perform,  is  not  a  mere  formality  We 
have  not  been  summoned  here  to  an  unmeaning  and  heartless  cere¬ 
mony. 

The  establishment  of'  an  endowed  school  upon  a  liberal  foundation  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  events  that  can  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
community  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  I  say  of  an  endowed  school ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  make  this  limitation  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  any  school  which  answers  the  great  ends  for  which  schools 
exist,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  that  can  occur  in  the  progress 
of  society.  We  enter  to-day,  sir,  upon  no  untried  and  doubtful  experi¬ 
ment.  In  our  own  country,  and  more  especially  in  that  from  which  we 
are  proud  to  derive  our  origin,  the  establishment  of  endowed  schools 
has  worked  important  eras,  not  only  in  intellectual,  but  in  social  and 
even  in  political  history.  And  I  can  not  resist  th€  temptation  which  this 
day  presents  to  the  mind,  as  we  stand  at  the  source  of  a  stream  which 
is  to  flow  on  through  succeeding  generations,  and  affect  them  in  their 
highest  relations  and  dearest  interests,  to  trace  some  of  the  more  prom¬ 
inent  features  of  its  future  course.  We  should  not  forget  that  the 
“  Norwich  Free  Academy”  already  has  a  history.  It  has  a  local  histo¬ 
ry  ;  and  more  than  this  it  has  a  genealogical  history.  Not  more  truly 
do  we  trace  our  lineage  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  progenitors,  than  does  this 
Academy  derive  its  origin  from  the  same  hardy  and  exalted  source. 
From  the  character  of  its  ancestors  let  us  endeavor  to  conjecture  some¬ 
thing  of  what  its  own  will  be.  Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment  to  a  period 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  prior  to  the  discovery  of  this  conti¬ 
nent,  and  find  in  William  of  Wykeham,  who  founded  the  oldest  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  of  England,  a  worthy  representative  of  yourself,  sir, 
and  those  who  are  associated  with  you  in  this  enterprise  of  expensive 
and  disinterested  benevolence.  The  Grammar  School  of  Winchester 
was  founded  in  1^73,  and  its  imposing  architecture  at  the  present  day 
stands  as  a  monument  of  the  liberality  and  artistic  skill  of  its  founder. 
And  this  is  the  school  which  has  given  to  England  and  to  the  civilized 
world  in  the  present  century,  one  of  the  noblest  men  which  the  century 
has  produced.  In  the  succeeding  century*," the  example  of  William  of 
Wykeham  was  imitated  by  Henry  VI.,  in  the  establishment  of  Eton 
school,  and  these  two  foundations  in  subsequent  reigns,  gave  rise  to 
those  numerous  charitable  foundations,  both  collegiate  and  academic, 
in  which  the  stern  Anglo-Saxon  character  was  nurtured  and  developed, 
and  which  became  the  foster  parents  of  the  great  Puritan  leaders,  the 
Miltons,  the  Cromwells,  the  Pyms,  and  the  I  retons.  And  is  it  rash, 
sir,  to  cherish  the  belief  that  from  this  foundation  may  go  forth  an  influ¬ 
ence  not  unlike  that  which  has  gone  forth  from  Winchester  and  Eton — 
that  these  ample  halls  may  resound  with  the  voices  of  those  who  will 
give  new  direction  to  human  thought,  and  higher  energy  to  human  ac¬ 
tion?  Could  William  of  Wykeham  have  foreseen  the  career  of  glory 
which  his  charity  would  run — the  heroes,  the  statesmen,  the  scholars- 
and  the  divines  who  have  been  reared  upon  his  foundation,  would  he 
not  have  felt  more  than  compensated  for  his  toil  and  his  sacrifice  ?  Or 
could  Henry  the  VI.  have  seen  in  a  kind  of  prophetic  vision,  the  illustri 
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ous  names  that  throng  in  the  catalogue  of  Eton,  the  Boyles,  the  Wal¬ 
poles,  the  Chathams,  the  Grays,  the  Porsons,  the  Grenvilles,  the  Can¬ 
nings,  and  the  Windhams,  would  he  not  have  felt  a  far  higher  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  in  any,  or  all  of  his  royal  successors'?  Yes,  might  he  not 
have  exclaimed,  in  the  language  of  that  great  poet  who  was  educated 
upon  his  foundation, 

“  Visions  of  glory  spare  my  aching  sight, 

Ye  unborn  ages  crowd  not  on  my  soul, 

No  more  our  long  lost  Arthur  we  bewail, 

All  hail !  ye  genuine  kings,  Britannia’s  issue  hail !” 

And  may  not  you,  sir,  on  this  day  which  marks  the  successful  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  this  institution,  in  the  erection  of 
which  you  have  engaged  with  all  the  wisdom  of  mature  age,  and  with 
all  the  devotion  and  ardor  of  early  manhood,  with  these  promising  re¬ 
cipients  of  your  bounty  before  you,  who  begin  this  very  week  to  drink 
of  the  streams  which  your  benevolence  and  labors,  and  those  associated 
with  you,  have  caused  to  flow,  may  not  you  venture  to  look  down  the 
vista  of  coming  years,  and  see  springing  from  the  foundation  which  has 
here  been  laid,  with  profound  wisdom  and  princely  liberality,  along  race 
of  virtuous  men  arising  to  bless  your  memories,  and  to  honor  your 
bounty— may  not  you,  sir,  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  similar  institu¬ 
tions,  behold  with  cheerful  confidence,  your  native  hills  and  streams 
thronging  with  those  who  will  ‘‘  unfold  new  properties  of  matter,  new 
forces  of  the  elements,  new  applications  of  the  mechanical  powers, 
which  may  change  the  condition  of  things;”  yes,  and  with  those  too 
who  will  rule  in  the  realms  of  abstract  thought,  who  will  push  moral 
and  metaphysical  investigation  beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  has  been 
carried  by  Wayland,  will  take  up  Greek  culture  where  our  own  Wool- 
sey  shall  leave  it,  and  sirike  hands  with  the  successors  of  our  Siilimans, 
our  Danas,  our  VVebsters  and  our  Barnards,  in  new  and  still  more 
brilliant  achievements  in  their  respective  fields  of  inquiry  ? 

But,  sir,  it  is  time  for  me  to  dissolve  these  bright  visions  of  the  fancy, 
glad  as  I  should  be  to  dwell  still  longer  upon  so  inviting  a  theme — to 
point  out  with  some  distinctness  the  points  of  resemblance  and  contrast 
between  our  own  institution  and  its  great  English  prototypes — to  place, 
as  it  were,  side  by  side,  the  cloistered  halls  and  the  scholastic  studies, 
the  trivia  and  the  quadrivia  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
and  the  far  more  genial  and  simple  structures  with  their  whole  ency¬ 
clopaedias  of  study  which  characterize  this  nineteenth  century;  to  take 
Winchester  and  Eton,  or  Rugby  and  Harrow,  as  they  stand  to-day, 
(modified  it  is  true  in  some  features  by  Time,  that  greatest  of  reform¬ 
ers,)  with  the  hoary  vestments  of  four  or  five  centuries  upon  them, 

11  Rich  as  they  are  in  names  that  can  not  die, 

And  youthful  hearts  already  beating  high, 

To  emulate  the  glories  won  of  yore  ; 

That  days  to  come  may  still  the  past  outvie. 

And  their  bright  rolls  be  lengthened  more  and  more, 

Of  statesmen,  bard  and  sage,  well  versed  in  noblest  lore,” 

and  show  what  greater  elements  of  power  have  been  gathered  by  ad¬ 
vancing  civilization  lor  the  work  which  we  have  this  day  commenced. 
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It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  our  starting  point  is  far  in  advance 
of  that  which  they  have  now  reached — that  with  the  best  elements  ol 
their  culture,  we  combine  others  of  perhaps  equal  power,  and  with  a 
freedom  in  our  charter  to  profit  by  all  the  improvements  and  discoveries 
that  may  be  made  in  the  great  science  of  education.  But  these  are 
thoughts  and  reveries  in  which  you,  sir,  may  properly  indulge— you 
may  give  yourself  up  to  these  visions,  and  feel  that  they  are  rightfully 
yours.  For  me  there  is  a  view  less  fanciful.  With  you,  sir,  this  is  a 
day  of  triumph.  You  can  look  back  to  the  day  when  with  some  anxiety, 
yet  without  grudging,  you  launched  this  enterprise,  with  the  generous 
subscription  of  §7,500,  and  feel  that  your  part  of  the  work  is  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  completed.  You  can  review  the  seasons  of  perplexity  and  embar¬ 
rassment  and  delay  through  which  you  and  your  coadjutors  have 
passed,  and  feel  to-day,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  that  you  have 
achieved  a  triumphant  success.  It  is  at  this  point  that  my  labor  begins. 
These  massive  walls,  these  spacious  apartments,  these  ample  and  de¬ 
lightful  acres,  this  noble  library,  this  beautiful  and  efficient  apparatus, 
you  commit  to  my  care  as  the  means  for  performing  the  great  work  to 
which  you  have  called  me.  As  I  gird  on  my  professional  panoply,  to 
enter  this  new  field  of  action,  permit  me  to  assure  you,  in  all  sincerity, 
how  deeply  I  feel  the  greatness  of  the  trust  which  I  have  presumed  to 
accept  at  your  hands.  Should  I  be  able,  in  some  humble  degree,  to 
realize  the  hopes  which  the  founders  of  this  school  have  cherished,  and 
organize  and  instruct  a  school  which  shall  be  in  some  measure  in  har- 
mony  with  these  princely  accommodations,  I  shall  feel  that  something 
has  been  done  towards  advancing  the  interests  of  education  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  immediate  community.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  is,  I 
confess,  at  times  almost  appalling.  And  yet  there  is  something  inviting 
in  the  very  greatness  of  the  work  which  I  see  before  me.  To  attempt 
the  solution  of  the  problem  which  you  have  committed  to  my  hands — to 
determine  whether  it  is  feasible  to  educate  human  beings  in  perfect 
harmony  with  their  varied  and  exalted  powers— to  present  to  the  young 
and  plastic  mind,  the  nutriment  that  it  craves— to  surround  it  with  the 
influences  which  will  elevate  and  refine,  and  yet  not  enervate  nor  be¬ 
wilder  it— to  cherish  every  noble  aspiration,  and  restrain  the  first  mo¬ 
tions  of  unhallowed  ambition— to  stimulate  inquiry,  and  yet  not  encour¬ 
age  a  restless  and  vague  curiosity— to  develop  the  mind  and  not  neglect 
the  health  of  the  body — to  strengthen  the  intellect,  and  still  purify  the 
heart — to  regard  constantly  the  interests  of  this  present  fleeting  life, 
and  not  overlook  for  one  moment  the  future  and  eternal  life— to  guard, 
in  short,  with  the  strictest  care,  all  the  interests  of  the  rational  mind 
and  immortal  soul,  and  endeavor  in  God’s  strength  to  repair  the  ruins 
of  our  fallen  nature,  and  produce  an  intelligent,  vigorous  and  virtuous 
manhood,  reflecting,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  the  glory  of  the  great 
Original — to  attempt  all  this,  and  as  far  as  possible  ascertain  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  its  successful  accomplishment,  combines  elements  not  of  solici¬ 
tude  only,  but  of  hope  and  attraction  as  well. 

This  occasion  must  not  pass  without  a  brief  notice,  at  least,  of  those 
who  are  to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  beautiful  building,  and  its  ample 
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endowment.  It  is  to  me,  sir,  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest,  that  this 
day  brings  together  the  founders  of  this  academy  and  those  who  are  to 
share  immediately  in  its  advantages.  I  see  before  me  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  two  generations — one  that  has  acted  the  greater  part  of  its 
share  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  the  other,  as  it  were,  but  just  rehears¬ 
ing,  preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  great  stage  of  action — the  one 
thoughtful  and  grave,  with  lines  of  care  impressed  upon  brows  which 
have  buffeted  the  storms  of  two  and  threescore  years ;  the  other  elastic 
and  joyous,  and  as  yet  inexperienced  in  the  real  warfare  of  life.  It  is  a 
rare  felicity,  my  young  friends,  which  you  this  day  enjoy,  of  meeting 
your  benefactors  face  to  face,  and  of  receiving  directly  from  their  hands 
the  sacred  trust  which  you  are  to  transmit  as  well  as  enjoy.  Your 
position  is  one  of  responsibility,  as  well  as  of  privilege.  The  trust 
which  you  this  day  receive,  will  hardly  pass  from  your  hands  to  your 
successors,  in  the  same  condition  as  you  receive  it.  As  you  convey 
these  blessings  down  through  every  rising  race,  see  to  it  that  they  suffer 
no  diminution  in  your  hands.  Let  me  exhort  you  to  rise  to  a  full  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  nature  of  the  position  which  you  now  occupy.  Look  upon 
these  ample  halls  that,  are  thrown  open  to  you  to-day  ;  behold  this  lovely 
landscape,  arrayed  as  it  were,  in  all  its  festal  drapery ;  these  groves 
that  have  put  on  their  autumnal  robes  of  gold  and  scarlet ;  the  heavens 
above  you  smiling  as  if  in  approbation  and  sympathy  with  this  scene  . 
behold  the  benefactors  who  bid  you  more  than  welcome  ;  remember  the 
parents  who  have  brought  you  hither,  with  all  those  anxieties,  yearn¬ 
ings  and  aspirations,  too  vast  for  words,  too  deep  for  tears,  which 
parents  alone  can  know  ;  look  down  the  vale  of  coming  years  and  see 
the  shadowy  forms  of  future  generations,  who  are  waiting  to  occupy 
your  places,  rising  and  with  clasped  hands  imploring  you  to  be  true  to 
your  duty ;  survey  this  whole  field  of  noble  incentive,  and  as  you  take 
your  places  as  scholars  in  these  rooms,  let  your  fidelity  testify  that  you 
are  the  worthy  recipients  of  these  signal  advantages. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  in  conclusion  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
consummation  which  you  are  permitted  to  realize  this  day— that  you 
are  permitted  to  behold  the  completion  of  a  work  which  has  occupied 
so  large  a  portion  of  your  time  and  attention,  for  the  last  three  years. 
You  enjoy  a  happiness  this  day  which  seldom  falls  to  the  lot,  because 
it  so  seldom  coincides  with  the  desires  of  any  man.  In  the  serene  even¬ 
ing  of  a  virtuous,  an  earnest  and  a  useful  life,  with  your  eye  un¬ 
dimmed,  and  your  natural  force  unabated,  regardless  of  the  clamor  of 
political  strife,  you  are  permitted  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  intellect¬ 
ual  empire  which  we  hope  will  live  and  flourish  when  all  the  rage  of 
party  and  faction  shall  have  ceased. 

“  The  good  begun  by  you  shall  onward  flow, 

In  many  a  branching  stream,  and  wider  grow  ; 

The  seeds  that  in  these  few  and  fleeting  hours, 

Your  hands  unsparing  and  unwearied  sow, 

Shall  deck  your  grave  with  amaranthine  flowers, 

And  yield  you  fruits  divine  in  heaven’s  immortal  bowers.” 
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GROUNDS  AND  BUILDING. 

The  Norwich  Free  Academy  occupies  a  central  and  eligible  site. 

The  Grounds  comprise  an  area  of  about  six  acres,  perfectly  level  in 
front,  and  terminating  in  the  rear  in  a  beautiful  and  elevated  woodland. 

The  Academy  building  is  a  brick  structure  87  feet  in  length  by  77  in 
width,  three  stories  high,  with  a  projection  in  front  of  24  by  12  feet, 
surmounted  by  a  tower  or  observatory.  The  basement  is  dry  and  will 
finish  12  feet  in  the  clear. 

In  the  Basement,  beside  the  rooms  for  furnaces  and  coal,  there  will 
be  two  play-rooms  for  wet  weather,  each  40  by  51  feet,  with  a  Chemi¬ 
cal  Laboratory  30  feet  by  19,  connected  by  stairs  with  the  Philosophical 
Lecture  room  on  the  first  floor. 

On  the  First  Floor  there  are,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Engraving, 
three  entrances.  Two  of  these  are  appropriated  to  the  scholars,  one 
to  each  sex.  They  open  into  spacious  dressing  rooms  19  by  15  feet, 
and  are  supplied  with  wash-bowls  set  in  marble,  looking-glasses,  and 
such  other  conveniences  as  are  essential  to  cleanliness  and  comfort. 
The  front  entrance  opens  into  a  hall  12  feet  in  width,  and  extending 
through  the  entire  building.  On  either  side  of  this  spacious  hall  are 
the  Philosophical  Lecture-room  and  the  Library — each  51  feet  by  34. 

The  Library  has  been  fitted  up  in  chaste  and  elegant  style,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  fund  of  $5,000  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Peck  Williams,  which, 
in  honor  of  her  father,  the  late  Capt.  Bela  Peck,  she  denominates 
the  Peck  Library. 

The  Philosophical  room  is  well  furnished  and  a  good  foundation  has 
been  laid  in  a  choice  selection  of  apparatus,  manufactured  by  E.  S. 
Ritchie,  of  Boston. 

On  the  Second  Floor  there  is  a  school-room,  81  feet  by  51,  capable 
of  liberally  accommodating  200  pupils;  two  recitation  rooms  each  19 
feet  by  15,  and  the  Principal’s  room  28  feet  by  18. 

On  the  Third  Floor  the  arrangement  of  rooms  is  the  same  as  on 
the  second.  It  is  used  at  present  as  a  hall  for  the  public  exercises  of 
the  Academy. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  furnaces  and  ample  provision  is  made 
for  ventila'ion. 

The  building  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  spring  on 
the  elevated  ground  in  the  rear,  and  is  lighted  by  gas. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  exclusive  of  the 
lot  was  about  $37,000. 

The  architect  was  Evan  Burdick,  Esq.,  of  Norwich. 

The  furniture  was  manufactured  by  Joseph  L.  Ross,  of  Boston. 
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Fig.  2.— Basement. 

A.  — Furnace  Room. 

B.  — Laboratory. 

C.  — Coal  Room. 

D.  — Boys’  Play  Room. 

E.  — Girls’  Play  Room. 

a.  a. — Stairs. 

b.  — Area  Windows. 

c.  — Furnaces. 

d.  d. — Basement  Stairs. 

e.  — Stairs  to  Laboratory. 
/. — Fire  Place. 

g. — Iron  Columns. 


Fig.  3. — First  Floor. 


A.  — Teachers’  Entrance 

B.  — Boys’  Hall. 

C. — Girls’  Hall. 

D.  — Boys’  Clothes-room. 

E—  Girls’  “  “ 

F.  — Lecture  Room. 

G.  — Library, 
if.— Hall. 

I. — Platform. 

a.  a. — Stairs. 

b.  b. — Wash-stands. 

c.  c.  c. — Porches. 

d.  d. — Teachers’  Closets- 

e.  — Laboratory  Stairs. 

/. — Ventiducts. 

g.  g. — Seats. 

h.  — Iron  Columns. 

i.  — Apparatus. 
k. — Book  Case. 


Fig.  4. — Second  and  Third 
Floors. 

A.  — Teachers’  Room. 

B.  — Boys’  Hall. 

C. — Girls’  Hall. 

D.  — Recitation  Room. 

E.  — Recitation  Room. 

F.  — School  Room. 

G.  — Platform. 

a.  a. — Stairs. 

b.  b.  b. — Roofs. 

c.  — Ventiducts. 

d.  — Iron  Columns. 

e.  — Book  Cases. 
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TRUSTEES. 

RUSSELL  HUBBARD,  President. 

Ebenezer  Learned,  Jr.,  Secretary  Treasurer. 
William  Williams, 

William  P.  Greene, 

Henry  B.  Norton, 

William  A.  Buckingham, 

John  P.  Gulliver, 

Daniel  Tyler, 

Edward  O.  Abbott. 


TEACHERS. 

ELB RIDGE  SMITH,  Principal. 

Sarah  L.  Greenleaf,  I 
Eliza  C.  Bubier,  y  Assistants. 
Ellen  A.  Reed,  ) 
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Edward  O.  Abbott, 

J.  Hunt  Adams, 

Albert  H.  Almy, 
Leonard  Ballou, 
Lorenzo  Blackstone, 
Christopher  C.  Brana 
John  Breed, 

Israel  M.  Buckingham, 
William  A.  Buckinghan 
Lucius  W.  Carroll, 
William  W.  Coit, 
Charles  A.  Converse, 
Andrew  J.  Currier, 
Elisha  Edwards, 
Charles  N.  Farnham, 
Lafayette  S.  Foster, 
James  L.  Greene, 
William  P.  Greene, 
Russell  Hubbard, 

James  M.  Huntington, 


Charles  Johnson, 
Ebenezer  Learned,  Jr., 
Stephen  W.  Meech, 
Samuel  C.  Morgan, 
Henry  B.  Norton, 
Charles  Osgood, 

Amos  W.  Prentice, 
John  A.  Rockwell, 
Caleb  B.  Rogers, 

F.  W.  H.  Rogers, 

John  F.  Slater, 

David  Smith, 

Jedediah  Spalding, 
Charles  J.  Stedmac 
Henry  Thomas, 
Charles  Tracy, 

Daniel  Tyler, 

Jeremiah  S.  Webb 
Erastus  Williams, 
William  Williams. 


